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Notes of the Week 


Why Lord Tyrrell Succeeded 

The Embassy at Paris has always been con- 
sidered the Blue Ribbon of the Diplomatic turf. 
It has been occupied in recent years by Lord 
Dufferin, Lord Lytton, and Lord Derby, difficult 
men to succeed, it must be admitted. Yet 
Lord Tyrrell, with no halo or prestige, nor rank 
nor wealth, for his previous diplomatic career was 
little known to the public, has won golden opinions 
from the English colony in France, which he is 
leaving amidst genuine regret and the compli- 
ments of our countrymen. It is a little difficult to 
see why Lord Tyrrell has been so great a success 
in such a conspicuous position, for he has certain 
deficiencies from which previous ambassadors in 
Paris have been free. Lord Tyrrell neither looked 


nor spoke like an ambassador, from whom his 


countrymen and the people to whom he is 
accredited expect a certain style of appearance, and 
sonorous dignity of language. Lord Tyrrell on the 
other hand has a very unimpressive manner and 
appearance. 


Where he succeeded was in the management of 
the business of an ambassador, and in a 
sympathetic and informal accessibility. At any 
rate he has filled a very difficult gap in the relations 
of the two countries, for which we ought all to be 


grateful to him. 


* * 
* 


Russia Robs Us 


The Lena Gold Fields obtained an award of 
thirteen million as compensation for the robbery 
by the Soviet Government of their gold conces- 
sions, and interference with their labour. The 
Soviet Government, though they had chosen the 
Berlin arbitrators as judges of the claim, had the 
audacity to offer one million in satisfaction of the 
Award. This, of course, was sheer insolence, and it 
was one of the failures of Sir Esmond Ovey that he 
could not get the Soviet Government to increase 
this amount. Now, however, the Soviets have risen 


to £3,500,000, but have made no attempt to pay 


even this reduced amount. 


This is to discredit the whole system of arbitra- 
tion, at least when the Soviet Government is one 
party to the trial. How is it that any English 
business man can continue to do business with 
these rascals with whom the British Government 
has just concluded a new Trading Agreement ? 
And then Mr. MacDonald allows millions of 
pounds of Russian butter to be imported into this 
country, and sold as ‘‘ empire blend”’ at three- 
pence or fourpence a pound less than English. 
No wonder that the British agriculturalist is 
getting tired of being humbugged and bamboozled 
in this manner. 


But as long as Mr. MacDonald is Prime 
Minister of England—Russia will be permitted to 


rob us in all and any way she pleases, for it must 
never be forgotten that England is being ruled by 


the Soviet. 


* * 
* 


Death for Stealing 


We quote the following agency message from 
Moscow : 


Three employees at the State wood store- 
yards, who sold wood to outsiders and kept the 
money, have been sentenced to death.”’ 


What happens in our Socialists’ Spiritual 
Home! What a pity they don’t go theré! 
* 


Causes of Country House Fires 

There has been something like an epidemic of 
fires in old country houses, and when this occurs 
by accident there is always a disposition to account 
for it by a planned campaign. The fire which has 
occurred at the house of Captain and 
Mrs. Tremayne, near: Truro, in which were 
destroyed a Rembrandt, a Canaletto, a Claude, a 
Romney, and other old masters, besides much old 
furniture and plate, was not, I believe, a part of 
any organised campaign of arson. This has 
probably been suggested by the newsmakers of 
our London scandals of Harris and Miles. It was 
simply due, as in so many other cases, to old 
country houses being fitted with electric light. 
About twenty years ago the electric lighting com- 
panies were extremely ignorant and careless in the 
matter of electric fittings, and I have no doubt these 
fires are due to fusing, and careless wiring. 


Nowadays, of course, the insurance companies 
insist on greater precautions. Also, in these 
ancient structures, the chimneys are very com- 
plicated, and an over-heated flue is another great 
cause of fires. The servants appear to have 
acted with great courage, and the uses of a 
domestic telephone are well illustrated by the 
housemaid in a distant part of the house telling the 
owners that they might escape by a back staircase, 
which they did. 


* * 
* 


The Amazing Child 

Along a paved path, writes Lady Houston, 
down five steps into a sunny alley where children 
play—I stood and watched a tiny boy riding 
a diminutive tricycle. Presently there was 
a tumble—over went boy and tricycle and 
I expected to hear a yell go up, but to my 
astonishment there was not a murmur. The 
child picked himself up and mounted his tricycle 
as if nothing had happened and continued his 
ride. 1 was so surprised that I asked his nurse 
who was with him with a younger baby in a 
perambulator ‘‘ How old is the little blue boy? ”’ 
‘Two and a half’’ was the reply. She then 
started for home and, without taking any notice 
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of the little one, proceeded to drag the per- 
ambulator with the baby up the five steps which 
led to the road. The little blue boy dragged up 
his tiny tricycle and mounted it when he got to 
the top of the steps. I followed, and cried 
Goodbye.’’ Goodbye,’’ he answered and 
stopped, and waited until I came up to him and 
put out his tiny hand to shake hands. He then 
went on to the end of the path—where I had left 
my car. He got off his tricycle and examined the 
car as one sees boys of ten or twelve do and I am 
quite sure he knew it was a Rolls Royce. He 
then mounted his tricycle and hastened after his 
nurse. I called out ‘‘ Be Careful!’’ ‘‘ I am,”’ 
answered this amazing child. 


* * 
* 


Charity at Home 


Mr. Baldwin, faced with discontent in his native 
heath, to wit the farmers and stock-breeders of 
Worcestershire, told them that ‘‘ an entirely new 
factor comes into the situation in June next when 
the arrangements with the Dominions under the 
Ottawa agreements come to an end as far as meat 
is concerned.’’ What he means is that he proposes 
to cut down the Empire meat imports for the 
benefit of the home producer. This is an intoler- 
able threat to the Dominions, who are one and all 
only too anxious to give us every privilege in their 
markets. One might suppose from the Conserva- 
tive Leader’s remarks that we imported all our 
overseas meat from the Dominions and he proposed 
to give the home farmer a chance. If this were 
the state of things we would be the last to quarrel 
with it. Charity begins at home every time. 


Favouring the Foreigner 

But the astounding facts are that something 
approaching 90 per cent. comes from foreign 
countries who give us little worth while in return. 
Last year we imported chilled beef to the value 
of £14,800,000 of which all but two millions came 
from the Argentine, who have given us so little 
in the way of preference in return for our free 
market to them. Frozen beef came in to the amount 
of £44 millions, over £2 millions from foreign 
countries and of tinned beef £2} millions mainly 
from the Argentine. Our bacon imports were 
93 per cent. foreign and about half our butter 
was foreign. Now, with these facts to go upon, 
how is it Mr. Baldwin threatened the Dominions 
with further restrictions but said not a word about 
the Argentine and other countries? Sir Oswald 
Mosley bluntly accuses the Government of being 
in the hands of International financiers. On the 
face of it the Baldwin threat is so antagonistic 
to Empire Preference, and so complacent towards 
foreign countries that it reeks of Internationalism. 
If it has not that interpretation, perhaps he will be 
good enough to inform Conservatives, of which he 
pretends to be one, why the tiny mite is to be 


taken from the Dominions and the Foreign big 
bad wolf be allowed to gobble up everything for 


nothing. 


The Freedom of the Seas 


The United States Navy last Monday steamed 
majestically out of Californian waters en route to 
the Panama Canal and the Atlantic. Under the 
command of Admiral Sellers are 113 ships, 
manned by 3,700 officers and 44,000 men. The 
Armada consists of 11 battleships, 9 heavy cruisers, 
8 light cruisers, 43 destroyers, 12 submarines and 
3 aircraft-carriers. There is going to be a huge 
naval review off New York on May 31. Before the 
war this would have left us cold, or, at worst, 
mildly interested, but to-day we realise that 
Admiral] Sellers has under him ships which could 
in size and gunnery sweep us off the seas, and 
in personnel his fleet is nearly half that of the 
effective strength of the whole British Navy. This 
is what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and his black 
Treaty of London have done for us. He went hat 
in hand to the United States to ask what they 
would do towards Naval disarmament and they 
gave terms which left them able to command a 
Battle Fleet far superior to anything we could 
turn out. Before that, of course, Mr. Baldwin, 
in trying to settle the American Debt, had placed 
us in a state of inferiority, so the Americans feeling 
the ball at their feet gave it just another kick and 
got another goal. What a lot of political pigmies 
we are afflicted with to be sure. 


The Ear-Marked Pacific 


The American Naval manoeuvres in the Atlantic 
are not, we think, any gesture in the direction of 
Europe, but definitely there is more than half an 
eye on Japan. For a considerable period now 
Japan and the United States have ear-marked the 
Pacific as their zone of influence, with China the 
great prize. These two Powers have manceuvred 
for vantage whenever they could and undoubtedly 
on the whole Japan has got the best of it, which 
with her Oriental advantages and her grit and 
determination she deserves to do. 


The United States, irritated again and again by 
Japanese enterprise and readiness to fight, has 
tried to hold her back. She stopped Japan from 
gathering the fruits of victory against Russia in 
1905. She put the screw on us to withdraw from 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1920, a disgraceful 
and fatal climb down on our part. Now, having 


failed to coerce little Japan, she is ready to fawn 
upon her and holds her manceuvres ostentatiously 
in the Atlantic. Meanwhile Great Britain, once the 
Mistress of the Pacific is discarded and when 
occasion offers, will probably be driven’ out of 
What shall we do? 


Hongkong and Shanghai. 
Ask our Pacifists ! 


** 
** 
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Our Popular Government 

Lobby Gossip is to the effect that well-informed 
opinion leans towards a General Election some 
time in June. They think that the Budget will 
give them prestige, and if they go to the country 
while the going is good they are more likely to get 
back than later. This is quite possible, for the 
longer this Government stays in office the less 
it seems to be liked. It is neither one thing nor 
the other. The Socialists, of course, will not 
support it though it is Socialistic in tendency. The 
Liberals detest it though it is all for turning the 
other cheek to the smiter, all for surrender and 
disarmament. The farmers hate it because it 
helps the foreign dumper. The Tories loathe its 
very name because they find it international and 
anti-British. The only person it seems to please 
is Mr. Baldwin who purrs loudly over its virtues. 


** 
* 


Canute Again 


Congratulations to Ramsay Mac, 

For his rude refusal, his turning back 

Of Patriotism’s most dangerous tide. 

For such traitorous actions men have died. 
Congratulations we say, for we’re sure 

The people of England will stand no more 

This renegade Scot, but their hearts will harden, 
And say, ‘‘ We'll no longer be led up the garden,”’ 
By conference-mad, internationalist cranks, 

For which, Lady Houston, our grateful thanks. 
For months he’s played with you fast and loose ; 
But now the fellow has cooked his goose. 


D.L.L. 


** 
* 


More “ Old Geneva” ? 


Though to any realist it must seem sheer waste 
of time, Mr. Henderson has actually held the 
meeting, as advertised, of the Bureau of the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva, accompanied on 
this occasion by more than the usual amount of 
flapdoodie. Why call it the Disarmament Con- 
ference when Arms Conference is so much closer 
to the truth? Why, then, talk of a Permanent 
Disarmament Commission, as Mr. Henderson did 
in the report he circulated before the Bureau met ? 
Does he think he has got a job for life—such a 
well-paid job too? 

** 
* 


Guarantees of Execution 


This phrase has a formidable sound, and may 
come to mean something really formidable, but 
we doubt it. Mr. Henderson at Geneva ‘‘ventured 
to think ’’—that’s been his chief occupation during 
the last two years, despite the fact that anything 
else he has ‘‘ ventured ’’ has never come off—that 
it ought to be possible to agree on a comprehen- 
sive system of guarantees of execution respecting 


breaches of a Disarmament (? Arms) Convention. 
First of all, there is not and probably will never 
be such a convention at all, and second, France and 
England are no nearer seeing eye to eye than 
heretofore about sanctions—which are the crux 
of the whole matter. France has submitted a 
somewhat tantalising, short new Note on the sub- 
ject, but promises a longer one going into details 
within a few days. What she wants above all is 
an alliance with England, but we are scarcely 
ready for that. Meanwhile it is our own security, 
rather than that of France, which is the over- 
whelmingly vital matter for us. Where is it? 
Where? 

* * 

* 


Not a Dictator | 


Pat on our last week’s Note, with the above head- 
ing on the assertion made by the Soviet Ambassador 
to the United States that Stalin is not a Dictator, 
the Sunday Express began the publication of a 
series of articles on Comrade Stalin by Cyril 
Kakabadse, a former member of the inner ring of 
the Kremlin gang. The first of these articles 
starts by saying that Stalin rules over a quarter 
of the world, and governs the lives of 170 million 
people. It adds there is no ruler in the world 
to-day with such absolute power. The truth is 
that Stalin lives like the Tsar he really is. 
Kakabadse estimates that Stalin costs Russia 
£300,000 a year—a great contrast to Lenin who 
“lived in the quiet manner of a_ simple 
Communist.” 

* * 
* 
Paying the Piper 

Dr. Schacht, the head of the Reichsbank, has 
declared that Germany can no longer continue to 
pay her commercial debts. Some months ago we 
warned the English creditors of Germany that she 
would default sooner or later, not only on her com- 
mercial debts, but very probably on her bonds as 
well, as soon as she saw distinct advantages for 
herself in so doing. She has not yet repudiated 
her obligations under the Dawes and Young 
Plans, but the bonds issued under them were 
connected with Reparations settlements, and there- 
fore are ‘‘ unjust ’’ in her eyes. 


She is able, however, to pay for arms, as is 
shown by her Budget for 1934-35, and no doubt 
it is vastly agreeable to her to think that the stupid 
British people who advanced her money will be 
paying the piper but not calling the tune for her 
rearmament. We are such fools! 


** 
* 


From the Diary of a Bright Young Thing 
*“ The Dental Smile ’’ is no longer fashionable. 


If you want to be “‘ IT ’’ you must smile only with 
your eyes. 
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Whither Baldwin 


By A.A.B. 


ETTER a wise enemy than a foolish 
friend,’’ is one of La Fontaine’s most 
celebrated sayings. The motive cause of 

all the restlessness and discontent now so observ- 
able in the political world is the uncertainty as to 
whither we are being led, or whether we are being 
misled. It is therefore not amiss to consider 
whether Mr. Baldwin is justified in taking the 
second place when he had at his disposal by far 
the largest number of votes in the kingdom. 

The Statesman who has 470 Conservatives at 
his back has no right to hand over the manage- 
ment of affairs to a Socialist who has only 
between thirteen and fifteen followers in the house 
of Commons. It is a lop-sided arrangement, and 
a case of the tail wagging the dog with a 
vengeance. 


What Has He Done? 


Disraeli had to submit to a similar subordination 
during the forty years in which he was in the 
House of Commons. But it was with Disraeli 
a matter of necessity and not of choice. The 
middle class in England, which was then supreme, 
preferred to be ruled by Lord Palmerston (a ‘Tory 
if ever there was one) who called himself a Liberal, 
to being led by Disraeli, because they were not 
sure which way Disraeli was going to lead them, 
although they believed, quite rightly, that 
Disraeli would check and guide the policy of 
Palmerston and Russell. 

The case is very different to-day. The nation 
now knows that Mr. Baldwin exercises no control 
over the Socialist Prime Minister and his 
colleagues. 

Mr. Baldwin has told us himself that his five 
years of work is more than sufficient to use up the 
energies of any man. 

What has Mr. Baldwin done for England to use 
up his energies? And in what work has he worn 
himself out? He made himself Lord President of 
the Council, a purely formal post, without any 
specified duty, and this he has quite recently 
handed over to Mr. Anthony Eden, presumably 
with the object of still further impressing the 
foreign capitals of Europe with our utter 
ineptitude. But in any event we are entitled to 
know where Mr. Baldwin is going, or where he is 
being led by Mr. MacDonald. 

In truth, so apparent is the anomaly of 
Mr. MacDonald with his following of fifteen 
being Prime Minister that the demand is being 
put forward by the leading members of the Cabinet, 
for what may be called a redistribution of seats; 
that is to say, it is proposed that the MacDonaldites 
shall be increased in the new House of Commons 
to fifty or sixty. 

The Runcimanites and the Simonites, and all the 
other ‘‘ ites,’’ are to be apparently increased by 
the simple process of stealing the supporters of the 
original Tory Party. 

It is the most impudent proposal, and must 


never be permitted. That a gentleman wno has 
spent his life and a considerable portion of his 
fortune in winning and holding a Conservative 
seat, as for instance, in North Berwick, is to 
be suddenly asked, to call himself a Simonite, or 
a MacDonaldite, or any other “ ite,’’ seems to us 
a proposal which has no justification, and will 
never be accepted by the electors of England or 
Scotland. If the Conservative Central Office, or 
the Conservative Associations, or the rank and 
file of the Conservative voters in the Constituencies, 
suffer their nests to be robbed by these Socialist 
Cuckoos, then indeed Good-bye to the Conservative 
party and sanity ! 
Call His Bluff ! 

But I never shall believe that they will do so, 
and I advise them in the interim before the next 
election to realise that BALDWIN MUST GO 
and a real Conservative be chosen as leader. It is 
high time that Mr. Baldwin’s bluff was called, 
and that he should be asked to define clearly where 
he proposes to lead the nation, so that we may see 
for ourselves in what work he has worn himself out 
in public life. 

So far as is apparent to the public eye, 
Mr. Baldwin, ever since he broke up the 
Lloyd George Coalition, has been engaged in 
leading the Tories to electoral) DEFEATS, and 
as far as Conservative principles are concerned, he 
has all the time been increasing the power of the 
Socialists. 

As if to crown his underground Socialist work, 
his support is claimed by the Educationists, who 
are the most revolutionary body in the kingdom, 
to assist them to copy the American system of 
education, and to standardise our English system 
by reducing the Public Schools to the level of the 
State Elementary and Secondary Schools. 

Futile Standardisation 

This latest idea of the compulsory standardisation 
of our schools would mean a further attempt to 
Americanise this country. Nothing is more 
contrary to our ideas, and indeed more futile than 
this compulsory equalisation of all in a school 
where the minds of all our young people would be 
crushed into a level uniformity, like silly girls’ 
eyebrows, in this Procrustean bed. Are the nations 
of India, declared by Mr. Baldwin to be his friends 
and equals, to be brought into this system of 
standardisation, and is the son of the Bengal 
Baboo to sit side by side and to construe his Virgil 
together with the young Englishman ? 

Most of the distinguished men in our history 
have been uneducated, except for such education 
as they have supplied for themselves from the great 
deeds of their ancestors. We are being asked day 
by day by the newspapers and by the B.B.C. 
whither this party or that is leading England. 
The time has now come when our demand must be 
that England be led by a patriotic REAL Con- 
servative party and that BALDWIN MUST GO, 


= 
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Now 


Scrap the Treaty London 


By KIM 


N 1930, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose 
passion for disarmament has not in the least 
met with any practical recognition from any 

other of the Great Powers, forged and signed the 
Treaty of London, by which he whittled down our 
Sea Power to its present appalling shortage of 
ships, guns and men. 


When the Naval Estimates were introduced last 
month in the House of Commons, the Service 
Members one and all expressed their deep anxiety 
as to the ability of the Navy to carry out its tasks 
if, unhappily, we should suddenly find ourselves 
drawn into the vortex of a quarrel, none of our 
seeking, but one from which we cannot escape 
unless we repudiate all our solemn pledges. The 
creator of this evil instrument, the Treaty of 
London, heard it riddled with criticism by Sir 
Roger Keyes and others, but sat mum. Since 
then nothing has been done, as in the case of the 
Air Estimates, nor will be unless the Government 
are forced, with the result that if war bursts upon 
us, as it might like a bolt out of the blue, we are 
bound to be utterly incapable of defending our- 
selves in the Air or on the Sea. 


Now is the Time 


Sir Roger Keyes on the same occasion said in 
his last words, ‘‘I trust that the first possible 
moment they (the Government) will take steps to 
release the Navy from the toils of the London 
Treaty.”’ The first possible moment is here and 
now. Japan has already given formal notice that 
she intends to claim a revision of her ratio next 
year. France and Italy refused to sign the Treaty 
and since then have been building steadily cruisers 
and destroyers, France having completed six 
cruisers and is building six, and as for destrovers 
has completed twelve and is building eight others ; 
Italy having completed twenty-four cruisers, with 
six others on the stocks. 

A strong body of Naval opinion, voiced by 
Vice-Admiral Harper, C.B., contends that we are 
therefore free to build more cruisers and 
destroyers, and that the main provisions of the 
London Treaty have been rendered void by the 
shipbuilding activities of other Powers. ‘‘ The 
replacement tonnage may have been limited by one 
portion of the Treaty,’ says Admiral Harper, in 
the National Review (March, p. 480), ‘‘ but surely 
the insertion of Article 21 implied that this unfair 
restriction imposed upon us would be automatically 
removed if other nations, not parties to the Treaty, 
largely increased their Navies.”’ 

What have the Government to say to this? 
What especially has Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to 
say about it? A reply should be demanded on the 
floor of the House. Tied in chains as we are in 
Naval defence by this one-sidéd Treaty, operated 


so far as America is concerned to her advantage 
and our detriment, in order to compel us to retire 
from the Pacific through lack of ships and men, 
ar2 we yet compelled to remain impotent while 
other Powers increase their strength to suit them- 
selves? This is worse than folly—it is sheer 
insanity. 

Let us glance at the effects of the Treaty of 
London as it is being made operative to-day. The 
safeguards introduced at Washington were swept 
away, crippling though that was to the British 
Empire with its far-spread dominions. The 
seventy cruisers agreed to as the very minimum 
at Washington were reduced to fifty in London. 
In 1914, at the outbreak of War, as we learnt to 
our cost, 124 cruisers and 324 destroyers were 
inadequate, and we were lucky not to have been 
starved out by enemy submarines. In 1937, when 
the Treaty expires, we shall possess but 49 
cruisers, of which fifteen will be obsolete, and 170 
destroyers, of which no fewer than 150 will be 
obsolete. In submarine strength we no longer 
count and, worst of all, we shall only possess four 
battleships against eight of the U.S. and five of 
Japan. ; 

Second-Rate Ships 


This terrible Treaty not only limits our right 
to build ships and the type of ships we require, 
but it deprives us of the right of replacing a large 
proportion of those ships that are obsolete and 
worn out and condemns us to send our people to 
sea in ships which are far inferior to those other 
nations are building. We scrapped the ‘‘ Tiger ”’ 
under the Treaty. We consented to scrap the four 
‘‘ Tron Dukes,”’ though all these ships were good 
enough for many more years of service. The 
‘“* Tiger ’’ was alone capable of dealing with the 
pocket German battleship. If we wish to build 
light cruisers now, the Treaty compels us to con- 
struct light cruisers with 6in. guns, which can 
only be a prey to the 8in.-gun cruisers other 
nations are building. In case there should seem 
to be the slightest exaggeration in the depiction of 
our plight, let me say I am quoting Sir Roger 
Keyes’ speech, not one word of which was ques- 
tioned, as, indeed, it cannot be. 


The Navy has the task of keeping open the 
communications with the Mother Country and 
convoy food and material supplies in case of need. 
We depend to-day on sea-borne trade for four- 
fifths of our food supplies and, judging from the 
policy of the Government, little will be done to 
reduce the balance. Any cessation of supplies 
would mean immediate starvation and _ national 
bankruptcy. These supplies come over 80,000 
miles of sea routes, of which some 10,000 are 
vulnerable to fighting air-craft. 
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There are on an average 3,000 merchant vessels 
on the ocean trade routes always on the move, of 
which about 300, or 10 per cent., are within the 
range of fighting aircraft, though that area is 
rapidly widening. These ships need protection 
and, while aircraft can operate against other air- 
craft, the bulk of the defence must be left to 
cruisers. Incidentally, although the Navy Esti- 
mates provide a sum of £56,000,000, only the 
trifling amount of £1,300,000 is ear-marked for 
Naval Aviation. From these facts it can be seen 
that, even suppose the Air Force could hold off the 
enemy’s airmen—an utterly impossible proviso as 
is admitted at the moment—and so prevent attack 
at the heart, the arteries could be severed with com- 
parative ease. No country is so vulnerable and so 
inadequately protected against attack as is Great 
Britain. No other country would tolerate such a 
danger for another hour. 

Security Sacrificed 

‘We have sacrificed our security,’’ says 
Admiral Taylor. There are said to be on an 
average 215 British ships of 4,000 tons or over at 
any given time in the Indian Ocean. There are 
three cruisers to protect this vast expanse of waters. 
There are a similar number of ships in the South 
Atlantic, and between the Cape and South America 
are four cruisers. In the North Atlantic there are 
also four cruisers, where 320 British ships are 
always on the high seas. We cannot afford more. 
Britannia has had her trident snatched from her 
by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. 

These wicked wrongs against every man, woman 
and child in Great Britain and in the Empire over- 
seas cannot be rectified at once, bul the first step 


can be taken at once. We can and should notify 
the U.S. at once that, in view of the building of 
warships by other nations, we must claim a new 
ratio immediately, unless America is prepared to 
guarantee to support this country in any circum- 
stances if we are dragged into war. We must put 
in hand a new Naval programme now, of which 
it might be said that 85 per cent. goes in actual 
wages, thus reducing unemployment. We must 
increase the Navy’s personnel, now down to the 
alarming figure of 92,000, as against 146,000 in 
1914. We must immediately recondition our 
Naval bases—for Sheerness, Chatham and Ports- 
mouth are all inadequate against air attack—and 
we should restore Rosyth, which should never 
have been dismantled. 
Save the Nation ! 

All this is going to cost money. But meantime 
what other plans have this pacifist Government ? 
They cannot calmly place in hand an immense 
defensive programme in some future year—say in 
two years’ time—when we should have dragged so 
far behind that we could not afford to make up the 
leeway. If we taxpayers are going to continue to 
pay a paralysing taxation, on war-time lines, for 
Heaven’s sake let us demand that we get security 
from attack as some return for it. The matter is 
so urgent that the responsibility rests on the Con- 
servative rank and file to interview the Prime 
Minister, call upon him for a definite and accept- 
able statement, and, failing that, take steps to 
move a Resolution of lack of confidence in the 
Government. 

If one of two things has to crash, far better the 
** National ’’ Government than the British nation. 


Funk-Hard Conservatives 


By Colonel Sir Thomas Polson, K.B.E., C.M.G. 


" HE Speaker was accompanied by the 
chaplain, who, when he had_ looked 
round at the Members present,’’ wrote 

a schoolboy of the procedure he had witnessed in 

the House of Commons, ‘‘ offered up a prayer for 

the safety of the Nation.” 

Well might he pray ! Statesmanship, personality, 
and the Die-hard spirit have fled the House, and 
it seems that only the attribute of funk remains. 
With a clear majority of over three hundred, the 
major portion of the Conservatives.in the present 
Parliament sit, hapless and helpless, while drift 
and muddle are the order of the day. Almost any 
one of them will protest in private conversation, 
and some of them even publicly, that a vigorous 
Tory policy is badly needed, but at the mere sight 
of a Whip they abandon this faith. 


Toeing the Line 
The sound of the division bell brings them, in 
scrambling obedience, from some comfortable 
retreat, or seat in the dining room, to rush into 
whichever lobby the Party Whip indicates, and 
in many instances without the foggicst notion of 


the course taken by the preceding debate. 

That I have not overdrawn this picture, made 
painfully familiar to me during my two years 
experience in the House, is amply proved by two 
facts: the first 1s the steady stream of Members 
who have left the House in disgust, as in the 
recent case of Lord Lymington; and the second is 
the general disrepute into which Parliament has 
fallen. The cause of the rot is less generally 
acknowledged. 

Before the passing of the first Reform Bill in 
1832, there was a great fuss and ado about the 
‘“‘rotten’? and pocket’’ boroughs then 
abolished. That a seat in the House should be 
sold to the highest bidder, as in the case of the 
first named, or be at the disposal of some land- 
owner who simply nominated a member to it, as 
in the latter, was then regarded as a scandalous 
state of affairs. I have heard it recalled with 
horror by present day lecturers on constitutional 
practice. 

But a man who has paid between £1,500 and 
£7,000 for a seat is far less likely to go to sleep 
in it than a man who is given £400 to grace—or 
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disgrace—it, and it is very doubtful if it is so 
personally derogatory, or so bad for the nation, 
that a man should be placed in Parliament by a 
landowner as that he should be placed there by 
the aid of Party funds, and consequently be 
obliged to dance to any tune piped by the man- 
darins and the little busvbodies of the Central 
Office. 

At least, Parliaments containing representatives 
of many “ rotten ’’ and ‘* pocket ’’ boroughs pro- 
duced statesmen. Walpole, Canning, Fox, the 
two Pitts, Gladstone, and Palmerston, all began 
their political careers as_ representatives of 
‘* pocket boroughs ’’; in other words, as the per- 
sonal nominee of a gentleman. The Parliaments 
of paid members, and of party treasure chest sup- 
pliants, have not produced a hint of greatness, 
though they are the paradise of that deservedly 
derided creature—the professional politician. 

It is easy to see why the House of Commons 
is now moribund. In former days members were 
not bound and tied by monetary obligations as 
many are now, and in their freedom they caused 
Pitt to exclaim, after losing three important 
measures between 1785-6, ‘‘ We are hardly sure 
from day to day what impressions our supporters 
may receive.’’ How excellent a tonic a little such 
uncertainty would be for the present leader of the 
Conservative Party—assuming for the moment 
that anything could disturb that gentleman’s 
complacency ! 


The truth of the whole matter is that to-day we 
are run by Russia, for the Soviet Government pulls 
the strings and calls the tune to which Ramsay 
MacDonald is forced to dance, for has he not said 
** By hook or by crook diplomatic relations must 
be established with Russia.’’ 


Fifty years ago Gilbert chaffed the Party mem- 
bers when he put into the mouth of his famous 
character, Sir John Porter, K.C.B., the words : 


I always voted at my party’s call, 

And never thought of thinking for myself at all. 
I thought so little they rewarded me, 

And now I am the ruler of the Queen’s Navee. 


But the days of chaff are over and the present 
days of disgust are rapidly turning to days of 
anger, for, no matter how perfect the machinery of 
suppression and ‘‘ discipline ’’ may be, no such 
machinery can stand against determined attack 
such as the Saturday Review is making against 
this most dishonest Government. 


Conservative members of Parliament must come 
out of the House, explain why, and raise their 
voices in constant protest, or else they must stay 
there only to shatter the domination of Palace 
Chambers. Vacillation between the two alterna- 
tives is sheer funk. There are a few Members in 
the House who resist; the remainder must join 
them if they would save their seats and their £400 
a year. 

Under the present system, which amounts to 
one of wholesale, if indirect, bribery, decent 
people are more and more driven out of political 
life, and until the quality of individualism is re- 
established the situation is dangerous to the State. 
Here again we see the triumph of Socialistic ideas 
—the rule of committees and of officials instead 
of men. But the incompetence and timidity of 
the Conservatives themselves has made possible 
this pitiful plight, and we owe mainly to our 
Conservative Funk-hards the loss of Parliament- 
ary decency as well as the creeping paralysis 
which is overtaking our National life. 


N the trial of Germaine Huet, sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment for the slaying of 
her lover, Prefect Jean Causeret withdrew 

attention momentarily from the Stavisky scandal, 

which is dragging out its weary length. 

It was not her first appearance before the 
Tribunal de la Seine. Three years ago she testi- 
fied there in favour of Madame Juron, who, 
charged with firing with murderous intent at 
M Astorica, was acquitted. 


Germaine commenced life at fifteen attempting 
a stage career. The friend of la Belle Otero, she 
also became a queen of the demi-monde, entertain- 
ing Princes and Ministers. She called herself 


Madame d’ Anglemont—ces dames loved to assume 
high-sounding names; Liane de Pougy, Voltesse 
de la Bigne, Christiane de San Remo. 


Now the great courtesan, with her fine hotel, 
jewels, supper-parties and equipages, is no more. 
Her successor, the ‘‘ Poule,’’ is a humble bird, 
unambitious, 


making no exorbitant demands, 


Paris 


By EVE 


content to be known as Madame Durand or 
Dubois. 

Since her arrest Germaine Huet has been at 
La Petite Raquette. With the parenticide, 
Violette Nazitre, and Arlette Stavisky, she sewed 
sheets until, as a reward for docility, she was given 
library work. Having already served half her 
sentence, her lawyer is petitioning for her release. 


Léon Daudet’s conferences, always crowded 
with enthusiastic admirers, will shortly be 
resumed at the Ambassadeurs. 

Formerly Deputy for Paris, Léon Daudet is now 
engrossed in the Royalist movement and the 
directorship of l’Action Frangaise, its mouthpiece, 
but his literary achievements are remembered. 

A novelist of great talent (though not the equal 
of his famous father, Alphonse), he studied medi- 
cine and forsook it for authorship, embodying 
experiences in ‘*‘ Les Morticoles,’’ that terrible in- 
dictment of the medical profession. Another 
remarkable work was ‘‘L’Astre Noir,’’ which deals 
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with the egoism of genius. The “‘ Astre’’ was 
Victor Hugo, whose grand-daughter, Jeanne, 
Léon married and divorced. 

His union with Mademoiselle Alard proved 
happy, but the lives of the devoted couple were 
darkened by the tragedy of young Philippe 
Daudet’s death—murdered mysteriously, by the 
Sfreté, declares Léon Daudet, in reprisal for 
attacks he made on that body. 

Léon Daudet has an amazing personality force- 
ful and vivid. His life was spent in a brilliantly 
intellectual ‘‘ milieu,”’ his gifted mother receiving 
all the distinguished men of the day, in her Paris 
salon, or Chateau de Champrosay. 

No-one in France possesses his ardent patriotism, 
or his scathing eloquence. He is a master of 
invective, and whether his voice rises in a roar, 
or is softly modulated, he holds his audience spell- 
bound. There is never a dull moment. 


He has ceaselessly denounced the corruption of 
the Third Empire and shown the growing menace 
of Socialism. Vox clamantis in deserto. He was 
called “‘extremist”’ and ‘‘alarmist.’”” His warnings 
were ignored, his opinions ridiculed. Justified by 
events, his words now carry weight, and l’Action 
Frangaise is widely read, but the Royalists though 
rich and influential are a minority. 


However, though Monseigneur de Guise in his 
Belgian manoir has hitherto made little appeal to 
public imagination—his portrait appears, to-day, 
on street placards, which declare that France's 
Salvation requires ‘‘Un Dictateur? Non—Un 
Chef? oui! Le Duc de Guise—Roi de France.”’ 

A restoration seems more than improbable—but 
—is anything impossible ? “‘Qui vivra, verra,’’ is a 
wise saying these strange and troublous days. 


SERIAL 


The Surrender Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 


second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. 


It was and 


is, in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of 
the modern world. This instalment continues the chapter devoted to ‘‘ The Surrender of Zionism,”’ 
which deals with the Jewish plan for the formation of Palestine into an Israelite State, under 


protection. 


ORD BERTIE clearly foresaw all the com- 
plications that must arise from such an 
arrangement amongst the Allies and 

amongst the Christian Churches, but as the Arabs 
were still fighting on the side of the Turks, the far 
more serious complication of their rights did not 
yet enter into the question. 


Three days later, on January 28, 1915, 
Mr. Asquith (later Lord Oxford), then Prime 
Minister, recorded in his diary that the same scheme 
had been put before him by Sir Herbert Samuel 
in the form of a memorandum headed ‘‘ The 
Future of Palestine.’’ Lord Oxford appears to 
have regarded it as no less fantastic than had 
Lord Bertie. 

It reads almost like a new edition of Tancred brought 
up to date. I confess I am not attracted by this new 
addition to our responsibilities, but it is a curious 
illustration of Dizzy’s favourite maxim that ‘ race is 
everything,” etc. 

The Zionists, however, pursued their scheme, 
which was finally launched, not under the auspices 
of the Liberals, who had hitherto championed it, 
but in.the name of a leading Conservative states- 
man. On November 2, 1917, Mr. (later Lord) 
Balfour was persuaded to append his signature to 
the famous Declaration that bears his name, which 
took the form of a letter to Lord Rothschild, 
Stating : 

His Majesty’s Government view with favour the estab- 


lishment in Palestine of a national home for the Jewish 
people, and will nse their best endeavours to facilitate 


the achievement of this object, it being clearly under- 
stood that nothing shall be done which may prejudice 
the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 
communities in Palestine or the rights and political 
status enjoyed by Jews in any other country. 


This was, of course, quite incompatible with the 
pledge given two years earlier to the Arabs, for 
however the idea of a Jewish ‘ national home ”’ 
might be interpreted, it was not in the power of 
Great Britain to offer it if Palestine was to become 
an independent Arab state. Even if nothing more 
was meant than that the Jews should be allowed to 
make a home there under Arab rule, it was for the 
Arabs, once independent, to offer this hospitality. 
One can only conclude that Lord Balfour in 
signing this Declaration, owing to his philosophic 
detachment from the practical affairs of life, had 
either never heard of the MacMahon pledge or had 
forgotten all about it. 


In order to realise the discrepancy between the 
promise now made to the Zionists and the earlier 
promise to the Arabs, it is necessary to refer to the 
exact pledge embodied in the ‘‘ MacMahon 
correspondence.”’ On October 24, 1915, Sir Henry 
MacMahon wrote to the Sherif Hussein of Mecca 
as follows : 

Subject to the above modifications, Great Britain is 
prepared to recognise and support the independence of 
the Arabs within the territories included in the limits 
and boundaries proposed by the Sherif of Mecca. 


The Sherif’s boundaries as given in a letter dated 
July 14, 1915, were Mersina on the north, the 
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borders of Persia up to the Gulf of Basra on the 
east, the Indian Ocean (except Aden) on the south, 
and the Red Sea and Mediterranean up to Mersina 
on the west. 


The territories excluded from the above 
boundaries were those ‘‘ portions of Syria lying 
to the west of the districts of Damascus, Homs, 
Hama and Aleppo ’’; that is to say, the Lebanon 
in which France was said to have certain interests 
and of which the Mandate was finally allotted to 
her. 


The British Government afterwards contended 
that Palestine formed a part of the excluded 
territory, but a glance at the accompanying map 
will show that it cannot by any stretch of the 
imagination be described as lying to the west of the 
four localities mentioned. If it was intended to 
exclude Palestine, why were localities south of 
Damascus not mentioned or the line of demarcation 
given as the territory lying to the west of the 
Jordan, Damascus, Homs, Hama and Aleppo? 
Clearly then, at the time, Palestine was under- 
stood to be included in the territory promised to 
the Arabs. 


It should be noted that the MacMahon 
correspondence was never published by the 
Coalition Government, but the most important 
portions, such as the one quoted above, were 
brought to light in various ways, notably in a book 
entitled The Palestine Deception, by Mr. J. M. N. 
Jeffries of the Daily Mail, published in 1922.’ The 
same policy of suppression was pursued by the 
Governments that followed after the Coalition, for 
the Palestine Mandate having now become a fait 
accompli it would have been extremely awkward to 
avow the previous pledges given to the Arabs. 
The Report of the Shaw Commission, in giving 
the history of our relations with Palestine, was 
obliged to glide over the question of the 
MacMahon pledge by saying: ‘‘ No useful pur- 
pose would be served by entering upon a 
discussion of the terms of this correspondence.” 
So, although the Balfour Declaration and the 
terms of the Mandate are quoted verbatim, the text 
of Sir Henry MacMahon’s letter to the Sherif of 
Mecca could not be given. The Report, however, 
went on to observe that : 


it is sufficient to say that, as a result of the rapproche- 
ment effected with Sherif Hussein, large sections of the 
Arab peoples within the Ottoman Empire, including 
Palestine, became favourable to the cause of the British 
Empire and her allies in the Great War. 


Challenged ! 


Later on the Report further admitted the drop- 
ping of appeals to the Arabs in Palestine from 
British aeroplanes in 1917, and that ‘‘ it was stated 
that in consequence of this and similar appeals 
many Arabs deserted from the Turkish Army and 
served with the Allied Forces in Palestine.”’ 


The whole of this discreditable incident was 


1 See also the leaflet The Palestine Arab Case, issued by 
the National League, 16, St. James’s Street, S.W.1, which 
gives a résumé of all these negotiations. 


ventilated in the House of Commons as recently 
as last November, when two Members challenged 
the Government with continuing the policy of 
suppression. Mr. Morris, Liberal Member for 
Cardigan, said: 

Undoubtedly definite promises were made to the 
Arabs. .. . We know that the Balfour Declaration has 
been printed, although we do not know what it means 

. . . but the MacMahon correspondence has not been 
published. Why not? The present Government, like 


the previous Government, have always declined to pub- 
lish the MacMahon correspondence.! 


Mr. Seymour Cocks, Labour Member for 
Broxtowe, spoke to the same effect : 


When during the War we wanted the warlike assist- 
ance of the Arabs, we pledged ourselves to give them 
their independence. I know that successive Governments 
have said that that pledge was not definite, and that they 
have shielded themselves behind suppressed correspon- 
dence. . . . It is quite certain in my opinion that the 
Arabs were promised their independence.? 


Even the Shaw Report admits that the general 
result of the rapprochement effected with Sherif 
Hussein in 1915 was to convert the feeling of the 
Arab population into friendliness towards the 
British occupation, that ‘‘ this was encouraged by 
every kind of propaganda available to the War 
Office,’ and that ‘‘ the real impression left upon 
the Arabs generally was that the British were 
going to set up an independent Arab State which 
would include Palestine.” 

The Arabs heard nothing about the Balfour 
Declaration at the time it was made, and it was 
not until the end of 1918 that vague rumours 
reached them that some compact contrary to the 
MacMahon pledge had been made to the Jews, and 
it was to quiet the alarm these rumours created that 
a further pledge was now given to them. 

On November 7, 1918, Lord Allenby, then in 
command of the British Army in Palestine, had 
the following Proclamation posted up in every 
village throughout the country : 


The War... is to assure the complete and final 
liberation of the people so long oppressed by the Turks 
and the establishment of national governments and 
administrations deriving their authority from the initia- 
tive and free desire of the native population. They are 
far from wishing to impose any form of Government on 
the people against their will. 


As the population of Palestine at this date com- 
prised 90 per cent. of Arabs, it was clear that this 
could only mean that the administration of the 
country was to be in the hands of the Arabs as 
promised by Sir Henry MacMahon’s Declaration 
three years earlier. ; 

But in spite of these two pledges the plan of a 
Jewish National Home was pursued by the 
Zionists and their friends, and a draft scheme was 
placed before the Peace Conference by the 
Zionist Organisation on February 7, 1919. 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2, 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; Dec. 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Jan. 6, 18, 20, 27; Feb. 8, 10, 
17, 24; March 8, 10, 17, 24, 81; April 7. 


1 Parliamentary Debates, vol. cexlv, No. 15, col. 158. 
Debate of November 17, 1980. ? Ibid., col. 165. 
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The Wniting the Sky 


By Robert Machray 


UR wibble-wobble Government was true to 
type when in the House of Commons on 
Monday it answered, more suo, two most 

important questions touching our foreign policy. 
The first was concerned with the purpose generally 
of the heavy increase in the German military, 
naval and air estimates for the current year. The 
second question asked what the Government pro- 
posed to do to meet the threat to the security of 
England which now must be evident to all, except 
the wilfully blind, in the enormous rise in the 
German programme for Air—THE WRITING 
IN THE SKY. 


The figures given for the German military aad 
naval increased expenditure are striking enougi, 
but for Britain they pale into insignificance by the 
side of those for Air. 


With respect to the first question, which had 
been put by Mr. Boothby, Sir John Simon said 
that the Government was giving ‘‘ very serious 
consideration ’’ to the matter, and had instructed 
the British Ambassador in Berlin ‘‘ to make 
inquiries ’’ of the German Government about it. 
As the figures had been before the public for nearly 
a fortnight, it was impossible for Sir John to 
affect that pained surprise which otherwise would 
doubtless have been the feature of his reply. 


A Key-Position 

The truth, of course, is that he was faced by 
facts which in their essence at least had or should 
have been known to him for some time. If he did 
not know, then it should be said that he is grossly 
incompetent for the post of British Foreign 
Secretary—in these difficult and dangerous days 
about as great a key-position as any in the world. 


What did Sir John do? He told our Ambas- 
sador in Berlin to go into the matter with the 
German Government—just as if he himself knew 
nothing about it; this may be ‘‘ diplomatic,” but 
if so, diplomatic is merely a euphemism for 
hypocritical. He said to the House that he ex- 
pected a communication from the Ambassador in 
the course of the present week. In heaven’s name, 
what sort of communication did he expect to 
receive? What purpose can any country have 
when it makes large increases of expenditure on its 
fighting forces? ‘‘ Petting parties? ”’ 


But Germany was quite ready for him. She 
knew these questions would be asked in our 
Parliament, for notice of them had been given in 
advance, aS our papers announced more than a 
week ago. On Monday evening a German 
Foreign Office spokesman published an explana- 
tion of the increases in the Estimates, and the 
explanation, which is not likely to be too complete, 
will do little to allay the fears of her neighbours. 
The real point, however, of this official statement 
comes at its close in the words, ‘‘ the increases 
could not be regarded as a violation of the Treaty 


cf Versailles, which makes no stipulation whatever 
about the extent of military budgets.’’ In brief, 
Germany will do as she pleases, and Sir John is, 
in effect, told to mind his own business. 

By its hesitations and equivocations, by its 
blowing hot and blowing cold, in a word, by its 
consistency only in wobbling, our precious 
Government had asked for it—and now it has got 
it. But what a state of things for England! 
Snubbed by Germany, whom she had, quite mis- 
takenly, as is now very plain, done so much to 
please—shall I say, propitiate? Such is the result 
of the policy of making concession after conces- 
sion, really surrenders, to Germany. One cannot 
but sympathise with the French point of view. 

It is the Air menace, however, that chiefly con- 
cerns us here in England. On Monday 
Mr. Boothby asked the Prime Minister whether, 
in view of the German increases and the general 
situation on the Continent, the Government would 
take immediate steps to increase the strength of 
our Air Force to a _ one-Power standard. 
Mr. MacDonald replied that he could add nothing 
to the statement on Air policy made by Mr. 
Baldwin on March 8—which was: 

If all our efforts fail and if equality be not possible 
to obtain, then any Government in this country will 
see to it that in Air strength and Air power this 


country shall no longer be in a position of inferiority 
to any country within striking distance of our shores. 


The Limbo of Conjecture 

At the moment that seemed a strong statement, 
and it was greeted with enthusiastic cheering— 
about the only occasion on which there was such 
a demonstration in the life of this Parliament. But 
on second thoughts it was perceived that what had 
been said by Mr. Baldwin placed the whole ques- 
tion of our Air Defence in the dim and draughty 
region of what has been called ‘‘ conjectural 
politics,’’ and meant little or nothing at all. And 
apparently he is still living—or asleep, as 
‘* Pertinax ’’ puts it—in that dubious land. 


In the debates on Disarmament which have taken 
place in the House, Mr. Baldwin, at best, has been 
a strange, ineffective, enigmatic and most disap- 
pointing figure; whatever quality of leadership he 
once possessed seems to have entirely vanished. 
Some months ago, in one of these debates, he 
said : 

My lips must be sealed. I cannot tell all I know. 

If I were to say what difficulties there are, and who 

raise them, it would be impossible to advance one 

inch with regard to disarmament. 

As everybody now is only too well aware, 
disarmament has not advanced one inch since 
then ; on the contrary, the utmost that can be hoped 
for even by our Liberals and pacifists generally is 
some limitation of re-armament. The situation 
has thus been changed since Mr. Baldwin’s last 
pronouncement. What has he to say about it 
now ? 
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Lady Offer Ignored 


Rising Storm of Protest 


Air Clubs’ Indignation 


SIR,—We are very interested in Jady Houston’s 
announcement. Words cannot express what we feel 
about the whole aviation business and those who control 
it. It is time private enterprise took over the bulk of 
Civil Aviation. Tue East ANGLIAN AERO CLUB. 

Loughton Aerodrome, Abridge, Essez. 


SIR,—The Air League must express the greatest admira- 
tion for Lady Houston and the SATURDAY REVIEW, for 
what it is doing for aviation. To support papers like yours 
is one of our patriotic duties. 

AIR LEAGUE OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

19, Berkeley Street, W.1. 


SIR,—It is really amazing that such a wonderful offer 
should be passed by, and we can only assume that the 
public have not grasped the value of such an offer, and 
the great help it would be towards assisting in the Air 
Defence of London. 

The responsible heads of Flying Clubs have in mind 
two things : the training of efficient Pilots and, last but 
not least, the great importance of a powerful Civil Air 
Arm. Unfortunately, these clubs are all starved for the 
lack of necessary finance to enable them to give tuition 
on the most up-to-date lines and, although the public 
cannot lose sight of the fact that aviation is of vital 
importance, it is well-nigh impossible to obtain financial 
help for the purpose of securing and equipping flying 
grounds. Lonpon & PROVINCIAL AVIATION LTD. 

8, Thackeray Street, W.8. 


SIR,—We shall be very pleased indeed to receive more 
copies of the Saturday Review for open distribution, and 
sincerely regret that Lady Houston’s most generous 
offer of £200,000 has been ignored by the Government, 
and hope that this sum will still be used for Air 
Defence. NortTH SEA AERIAL & GENERAL 

Brough, East Yorks. TRANSPORT LTD. 


SIR,—I am in entire agreement with you that the 
Government’s neglect of Lady Houston’s offer to the 
country of £200,000, to be spent in the Air Defence of 
London, is a grave error. There must be in London 
alone many hundreds of young men of the right type 
who would be willing to take a course for an “A” 
licence—if the obtaining of the licence was made easier 
for them from a financial point of view. 


BROOKLANDS FLYING CLUB LTD. 
Byfleet, Surrey. 


A Disillusioned People 

SIR,—As one of the many trne Britishers who look 
forward each week to the refreshing invigorating message 
of the Saturday Review, with its direct challenge to the 
political decadence of Britain, may I say that we are not 
all ‘‘ Deaf, Dumb, Blind and Paralytics.’”? We are just 
a very sadly disillusioned people looking for a leader 
and your paper alone expresses our opinions. 

Surely it is evident that the traditions and chivalry 
on which the greatness of Britain is built, have dis- 
appeared from our public life when the British Prime 
Minister gratuitously insults a Lady who makes such a 
magnificent offer for the benefit of that which is his 
sacred trust. We know that if Lady Honston had offered 
£200,000 to subsidise a Russian Trade pact or to assist 
Jewish Refugees from Germany that offer would have 
been accepted with acclamation, but because she wishes 
to help her own country, her own people and the 
greatest, most wonderful city the world has ever known 
she is not wanted and receives the cruellest form of 
insult. However, out of evil cometh good. 
Iady Houston, more than any other, has stirred the 
national conscience to the realisation that we are not 
only impotent to protect ourselves, our country and our 


colonies but that our very wealth and utter helplessness 
will assuredly precipitate the next war. 

More power to Lady Houston! May she long be 
spared to kindle anew and keep alive that spirit which 
will make Britain mightier yet. 


ALEXANDER D. McKay. 
239, Ladbroke Grove, W.10. 


Lack of Courtesy 

SIR,—I expect that you will be deluged with letters 
protesting against the Government’s ineptitude in 
ignoring Lady Houston’s offer of £200,000 for the air 
defence of London. That such a state of affairs is 
possible to-day makes one realise the class of person to 
whom we now entrust the reins of Government. 

In the old days we were at least governed by gentle- 
men, whatever other lack of qualifications they may have 
had. Nowadays, even that seems to be missing. It is 
almost incredible that our present day Ministers should 
not have had the common decency to acknowledge this 
offer, even had they not desired to accept it. It is this 
lack of courtesy which raises the ire of the ordinary man 
in the street. 

Have these men no breeding, no sense of decency? 
One would have thought that acknowledgment of this 
offer would have been the first act of a gentleman. The 
question of policy in accepting or refusing the offer does 
not enter into it at all. One does, at least, expect 
Ministers of ‘the Crown to know the elementary rules of 
behaviour. 

Naval and Military Club. 


“Suicidal Stupidity” 

SIR,—In the entire history of British philanthropy 
there can be few offers to equal in generosity and 
patriotism that which Lady Houston made to the 
nation. These members of the public who realise how 
defenceless this country is against foreign air attack 
rejoiced when this offer was first made, and they had 
no reason to suspect that the National Government— 
unstable and faint-hearted as it was—wonld have the 
pitiable blindness and suicidal stupidity to neglect a 
sum which would have ensured the security and safety 
of London. 

Thousands of patriotic Britons must feel indignant 
over the contemptuous attitude of ‘‘Flamsey 
MacBonald’s”’ white-feather Government, and if only 
they will voice their feelings at the next election, some 
good may come of it. Lady Houston is doing a great 
work for England and the British Empire, and without 
doubt the seeds that she has sown will not be neglected 
or lost by those who are determined to save this country 
at all costs. DESMOND MALACHY. 

2b, Dawson Place, W.2. 


A Mother’s View 

SIR,—As one who lost a baby son in a Zeppelin air 
raid over London, I naturally feel very strongly about 
the Government’s failure to defend our cities and towns 
against future attacks from the air. Although I am 
a lover of peace, I cannot help realising that the 
possibility of war in the future is by no means a 
distant or remote one, and I am sure that thousands 
of British mothers feel as I do on the question—that it is 
the duty of our Government to provide adequate defences 
against the air peril. The Saturday Review is the only 
serious paper which has persistently urged the public 
to demand a larger and more effective air force, and for 
its courageous policy it deserves the thanks of all 
patriotic women. WYMAN. 

Westgate-on-Sea. 

(THE ABOVE REPRESENT BUT A FRACTION OF 
THE LETTERS POURING INTO US FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON A .SUBJECT THAT HAS 
CLEARLY AROUSED IMMENSE POPULAR INDIGNA- 
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TION. OUR APOLOGIES ARE DUE TO THOSE 
CORRESPONDENTS WHOSE LETTERS WE HAVE HAD 
RELUCTANTLY TO OMIT OWING TO LACK OF 
SPACE.—ED. 


Copyright Music Fees 
[From Lord Elmley, M.P.} 


SIR,—It is sometimes suggested that the charge made 
by the Performing Right Society for the public perform- 
ance of copyright music is unfair. People who hold this 
view would do well to consider what would happen to 
them if they were to give a public performance of a 
play, say, by Mr. George Bernard Shaw, without first 
obtaining permission and paying the author’s fees. 

The two cases are exactly parallel, with this difference. 
In the second case, the individual author, or his agent, 
can keep track of the number of performances given. 
In the first he cannot. And even if he could, he could 
not collect the fee for a single performance. Its value 
works out at a tiny fraction of a penny! 

Hence the case for the Performing Right Society, 
which, by licensing a hotel or restaurant or cinema on 
payment of an annual fee, enables it to play any piece 
of music controlled by the Society without fear of 
infringing the owner’s copyright. And as the Perform- 
ing Right Society has approximately 2,000,000 pieces of 
music, British and foreign, in its repertoire, the choice 
ia all but unlimited. ELMLEY. 


Cruel Rabbit Trapping 


SIR,—I have just received the following letter, dated 
March 3st, from an old Welsh farmer :— 

‘«T don’t think there is one county worse than another 
for using the steel trap. Here in Pembrokeshire there 
is nothing else used ; and, if only the people in authority 
knew the suffering that is caused, they would do away 
with it at once. 

‘* At this time of year the suffering is terrible; they are 
left for days in the traps, and the dogs about the country 
drag them out of them. If the trappers catch them now, 
the haul will be less next season. The farmers beg 
them to catch round their corn fields; but not many of 
the trappers will do it; so the traps are left down any- 
where, and the rabbits left in the traps. I have seen them 
go round about twice a week. I saw a rabbit get loose 
and leave his hind legs in the trap, dragging his poor 
body over the ground. The pheasant gets a better death 
pace bt caught by the legs): they peck the fine earth 
over the trap to get a dust bath and are trapped by the 
head. It is quite common to see rabbits little larger 
than mice about the hedgerows starving; their mothers 
are caught, and they are too young to graze the grass. 
There should be a close season for the poor rabbits, the 
same as for fish and birds.” 

A new bill has now been drawn up for Parliament by 
the University of London hadenal Welfare Society, 
68, Torrington Square, W.C.1, for the purpose of 
abolishing the common steel trap altogether. May we 
hope that it will meet with the full support that it 
deserves, as there are now humane and efficient 
substitutes available ? 

C. VAN DER By (Major), 


(The Fur Crusade and Humane 
Trapping Campaign). 
Wappenham Ho, Towcester. 


A Gloomy Prospect 


SIR,—Col. Polson in your last issue writes: ‘“‘ It is 
futile to blame apathy when the choice is between 
Socialism and Socialism-slowed-down.’’ While not con- 
tradicting his description of the choice, I fail to see, 
except under the momentary scare of crisis, how any 
party not in some way Socialist-minded stands a chance 
at the polls under our blessed democratic system of 
universal suffrage when the great bulk of the electorate 
is working class. 

The traditionary and respecting working class—telics 
of a natural age—is fast dying out and the youth which 
replaces it is to 95 per cent. Socialist or Communist 
at heart. We are slowly drifting to that stage when not 
even a Zinovieff letter or a money crisis can make the 
electorate think more of “ stability ’’ than of ‘ liberty.”’ 
It is this adverb “ slowly,” which points out the real 


danger. This country has a malignant cancer which is 
growing slowly and as to its malignancy, unnoticed; 
the danger may not be felt until the patient has been 
weakened beyond repair. 

Democracy can be overturned only when chaos 
abounds, for it is only when the “ stomach pinches ” 
that the masses see sense and welcome the leader and the 
aristocracy of talent which can create order out of chaos. 
We should pray that this chaos comes quickly before 
our country has become too weakened by the Socialist 
gnawing away of its vitals. We need not fear because a 
leader has not yet appeared. Nature always has, and 
always will, provide the man for the occasion. 

Thus, perhaps, seeing good in evil, we should 
welcome the sorry demise of the Conservative Party. 

Wm. HOPEWELL. 

Loudwater, Bucks. 


[We do not share our correspondent’s pessimism. Under 
sound courageous leadership British commonsense will 
always be uppermost.—Eb. 


Ashdown Forest Fires 


SIR,—Those of us who love the countryside and think 
kindly of the animals and birds who at this particular 
season prepare to rear their families cannot but be 
horrified at a recrudescence of the incendiarism in 
Ashdown Forest. It seems monstrous that, although last 
year the perpetrators of this beastliness were stated to 
be known, no arrests have been made and the fires have 
started again. I believe one of the quickest ways to 
bring these people to justice and make an example of 
them would be to offer a reward big enough to tempt 
some of their associates to give their names, the asso- 
ciates being promised secrecy for their identities. 

May I suggest to Lady Houston that if she could sce 
her way to offering such a reward she would help 
numerous small creatures who need such help against a 
particularly beastly type of mankind? If contributions 
were wanted, I for one should be pleased to help. 

I read the article in this week’s issue, ‘‘ Badger’s 
Castle,” by Dan Russell, with sad interest. Could it 
not have been possible for Mr. Russell to represent to 
the employer of the keeper who slaughtered the 
badgers the man’s intentions and get him restrained ? 
At all events, I hope his brutality was reported to the 
proper quarters and that that was the end of his 
employment. Gro. C. Foster. 

45, Queensborough Terrace, W.2. 


Motor Speeds 

SIR,—Can you spare me a few lines in reply to the 
whole page with huge headings of Mr. Maynard 
Greville’s article ‘‘ To Speed or not to Speed ” in the 
latest Saturday Review to hand? 

Mr. Greville is clearly one of those younger men who 
either were not yet born or were mere thoughtless 
children in pre-motor days, so that he regards modern 
rapid road traffig as natural and desirable. Older and 
wiser men know that it is one of the greatest evils 
and a disgrace to humanity involving as it does such 
awful slaughter and misery to millions. 

In those earlier days anyone who proposed that cars 
going at 60-80 m.p.h., driven usually by incompetent 
and often reckless men and women and youths still at 
school, should be allowed on our narrow crowded roads 
and streets made for traffic of 10-12 m.p.h. would have 
been thought mad, considering the inevitable slaughter 
that must take placé, and the statistics of to-day prove 
clearly that they would have been right. 

Why on earth should our roads be used for racing 
purposes by men ont for fame or money or both? 

T. B. BLATHWAYT. 

Union Cluk of South Africa, Johannesburg. 


APRIL EXHIBITIONS at the 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10—6 


(1) LEON UNDERWOOD-—Scuiptor, Painter and Graver 
(2) MODERN FRENCH DRAWINGS and Water-colours 
(3) ANTHONY SLADE-— Sussex Water-colours 
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The Navy Career 


By Lt.-Commander P K. Kemp, R.N. (Retd.) 


HE late Lord Asquith wrote ‘* It was the 
control of the sea by the British Navy which, 
fed and equipped the Allies, by successive 

stages drained the life-blood of the enemy and 
won the war.’’ To-day we are asked to believe 
that the Navy’s day is over, her place being taken 
by her younger sister, the Air Force. 


In the olden days it was the Navy which enabled 
us to build an Empire. Through mastery of the 
seas, England was sufficiently powerful, not only 
to expand territorially but to safeguard the 
expansion. Even now, when the days of Empire 
building are gone, it is still to the Navy that the 
Empire must look for protection and consolidation. 
It is the only possible force which can keep intact 
the means of communication between the various 
members of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
That is a task which even the Air Force could not 
undertake. Neither can the Air Force carry out 
the policing of the seas nor the duty of showing 
the flag as efficiently as can the Navy. 


England is still an island, the only entry to 
irade is by the sea, and we have 85,000 miles of 
trade routes to protect. Invasion of this country 
can only come by sea, and only the Navy can keep 
the sea open. 


Dartmouth as a College 

What sort of life can a man lead in this 
Service? Take his life stage by stage from Dart- 
mouth days onward. ‘‘ You must admit,”’ it may 
be said, ‘‘ that Dartmouth training is useless for 
any career but the Navy.’ But it is not quite 
so useless as one might think. True, it is a 
specialised education designed solely for use in the 
Navy, but it is broad enough to be readily 
adaptable to other walks of life. 


Is a knowledge of seamanship, navigation and 
engineering likely to be any less useful in civilian 
life than Greek or Latin? I can think of no other 
subjects than those which are not common both to 
Dartmouth and normal public schools. The 
standard reached at Dartmouth is, I think, about 
as high as anywhere else. But the Naval College 
has, however, one inestimable advantage. Dis- 
cipline is much more severe and at an age, too, 
when it is likely to be of most good. Add to that 
the spirit which is absorbed from the wealth of 
Naval tradition with which this training is per- 
meated, and you get a good idea of the boy of 
seventeen when he leaves Dartmouth to go to sea. 


From a senior term cadet to a junior midship- 
man is a big step—downwards, in a way. 
Discipline is again severe, sometimes almost 
harsh, and usually enough to dispel any misguided 
feelings of self-importance. With this discipline 
there is added a sense of responsibility. There are 
a multitude of small duties, such as running boats, 
keeping watch, being in charge of small working- 
parties of sailors, which bring self-reliance. 


And thus the boy of seventeen becomes a young 
man of twenty, and goes through another dose of 
education, both general and specialised. Then to 
sea again with the duties and responsibilities of a 
sub-lieutenant and, in a year or so’s time, a 
lieutenant. He can either specialise in the branch 
of his choice or can remain a “ salt-horse.”’ 

‘* But there’s no future,’’ say the critics. ‘‘ Not 
one in a thousand can reach flag rank.’’ Perhaps 
not, but is it so very different in civil life? How 
many men out of all those who put their foot on 
the bottom rung of the ladder reach the top? The 
proportion is probably much the same. 

Certainly pay is not good. But if you take into 
consideration the fact that ‘‘ lodging ”’ is free and 
‘‘ board ’’ remarkably inexpensive and, also, that 
there is a fair measure of security in the job, the 
pay is not quite so meagre as it sounds when 
stated baldly in pounds, shillings and pence. 

So that on the whole the Navy is perhaps as good 
a career as any. It depends on what is wanted 
out of life. There is no money in it, certainly, 
and precious little glory. But it is a good life, a 
hard life and a clean life. And a healthy life. 
There are good companions and a feeling of 
serenity which makes for happiness. It is at least 
as good a life as any and a great deal better than 
many. 
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Assyria— Our Smallest Ally 


A Fighting Race Looks to Britain for Help 


By Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Bovill 


ANY people think of gallant little 
Belgium ”’ as our smallest ally, others 
may remember Montenegro, few will 

remember the valiant support that the Assyrians 
gave us. 

The remnants of a once mighty Empire, they 
are now a small but very proud nation who, 
before the War lived in the mountains of Hakkiari, 
a district still under Turkish rule north east of 
Mosul. 

Outwardly there is little to distinguish them 
from their Kurdish neighbours. They are of 
average height, lithe and well-proportioned with 
fair complexions, piercing deepset eyes and the 
determined aquiline features made familiar to us 
by the statues of their ancestors, excavated from 
Nineveh and now in the British museum. 


Arms and the Men 

A skull cap on their heads with a large silken 
or embroidered kerchief wound tightly round it, 
and tilted to one side: long and very wide baggy 
trousers of homespun with broad stripes running 
down, red leather shoes with rope soles, a close 
fitting long sleeved jacket with a waistcoat out- 
side it in divers colours—all this combine to give 
the men a particularly rakish appearance, which 
is enhanced by the fact that they seldom stir 
abroad without a rifle, several cartridge belts 
round their middle, plus a bandolier over the left 
shoulder, the whole set off by a dagger or two 
and at least one revolver tucked into a voluminous 
waist belt. 

As a people, they were very early converts to 
Christianity, but many of their tribesmen were 
compelled to adopt the religion of Islam at the 
point of the sword when the Ottoman Turk 
conquered Asia Minor. For centuries this process 
of forcible conversion has been going on, the 
converts being noticeably zealous towards their 
new religion. 

A medical mission from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury lived amongst them for many years 
before the War. Its presence was a safeguard 
from oppression as well as a sign that they were 
not forgotten by the Christian world. The pre- 
sent Mar Shimoon, as their hereditary Patriarch 
is called, was educated at Canterbury and speaks 
our language well. 

Before the War the tribes which had remained 
true to the Cross were fanatical Christians sur- 
rounded on every side by equally bigoted 
Mohammadens. Many and bitter were the blood 
feuds, neither side giving nor expecting quarter, 
but the Christian tribes inhabited very difficult 
and mountainous country and their fighting 
reputation was such that the easiest course was to 
leave them alone. The clans followed their own 
laws and customs under the leadership of their 


chieftains, and the Mar Shimoon was their go 
between with the Turkish Government, which’ 
interfered but little so long as the taxes were paid 
regularly and a reasonable peace maintained. 

On the outbreak of hostilities they did not 


_ hesitate to throw in their lot with the Allies, 


relying on Russian assistance as that country was 
comparatively near. By going out of the War in 
1917 Russia left them to face a tornado—alone. 
After a magnificent struggle against over- 
whelming odds, sorely tried but quite undis- 
mayed they evacuated their country, retired en 
masse into Persia, fighting most of the way, and 
joined hands with the British. 

Many at once took service with Dunsterforce 
and their courage and superb fighting qualities 
aroused the admiration of the British Officers with 
that Mission. The whole nation, consisting of 
about 40,000 men, women and children was then 
brought through Persia to Irak. There the 
Assyrians still remain, mostly scattered through- 
out the Northern districts. 


Serious Trouble 


To-day they guard our aerodromes at Baghdad 
and elsewhere, though the Levies were disbanded 
when Irak became a member of the League. These 
hard-bitten close-fighting refugees in their midst 
are the reverse of popular with the Arab Govern- 
ment, and since British control was withdrawn 
last year there has been serious trouble, blood 
being shed on both sides. The settlement of this 
dispute is now before the Council of the League. 

Whatever the decision in the case, we can only 
hope for some permanent settlement whereby this 
gallant little people may again have a place of 
their own, wherein they can enjoy freedom and 
comparative security. They have given freely 
of their best for the Allies and now in the hour 
of their bitterest need it is to them that they look 
for help. 


The Parrot 


I had an aunt, when I was young, 
With salient nose and biting tongue, 
Who would repeat twelve times a day 
The few smart things she’d learnt to say. 
Another interesting link— 

She never, never stopped to think, 
But blurted out without demur 
Whatever phrase occurred to her. 

Her taste in dress was apt to lean 
Towards brighter hues of red and green: 
She wore kid gloves a size too big, 
And feathered hats concealed a wig. 

In short, my Aunt Matilda Barrett 
Had much in common with the Parrot. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG. 


— 
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Air Attacks on Civilians 


By Boyd Cable 


HERE are still some people, in Parliament 
and out of it, who persist in believing, or 
saying, that in another war no attacks would 

be made on civilian populations, and it may be-that 
in this comforting but unthinking belief is a 
reason for the apathy of the public over London’s 
ineffective air defence. 

But the last war proved how fatuous and feeble 
is the hope that attacks will not be deliberately 
delivered against the civilian populations, and the 
preparations which were being made by all the 
belligerent nations for 1919 proved still further 
the intention to wreck, burn and poison-gas the 
inhabitants of cities many miles outside the areas 
we used to call ‘‘ the Front.”’ 

In another war, ‘‘ the front ’’ will be the limit 
of the long distance bombers’ flights, the ‘‘ firing 
line ’’’ will be occupied by more women and 
children than men. 

We began our air raids on the German towns 
along the Rhine at the end of 1917 with a force 
of three squadrons. So effective were the raids 
proved, that squadrons were added as fast as they 
could be supplied, and before the autumn of 1918, 
nine squadrons were making continuous day and 
night raids. 


If the War Had Lasted..... 


The programme which was approved by the 
Army Council for 1919 was for the provision of 
sixty-six long distance bombing squadrons 
specifically intended for attacks on German cities. 

I saw myself in France in November 1918 our 
big night bombers rolled out of their hangars, 
loaded to the last pint of petrol they could stow 
while the pilots waited for the weather report which 
had only to be favourable to start a flight to Berlin 
and the dropping on it of every bomb that could 
be carried. The same thing was happening in 
England where another attack was to be launched 
against Berlin, if a night of favourable weather 
came. 

It is not optimism but idiocy to suppose that what 
we accepted and practiced as a principle of war 
in 1918 would not be practiced in another war. 
It may be claimed now that in attacking the Rhine 
towns we were attacking legitimate military 
objectives of munition factories, railways, bridges 
and lines of communication. So we were, and so 
an enemy would be in attacking London, as 
Germany insisted from the first. 

There is still less of sound reason and of know- 
ledge that should have remained from past lessons 
in the ranting of the ‘‘I shall not fight ”’ 
pacifists, and the promises or threats of Labour 
leaders who declare that rather than allow the 
country to go to war, all labour will go on strike. 
The trouble is that the pacifists and Labour 
strikers (if there were any, as there were not in 
1914) won’t be asked whether they'll go to war or 
‘nat. They’ll probably go to bed one night— 
perhaps and perhaps not after reading a press 


report of ‘*‘ grave warning *’ or ‘‘ war threats,”’ 
which they would pooh-pooh anyhow—and they'll 
wake to the crash of bombs, the clatter of 
collapsing masonry, the rising roar of spreading 
fires. 

We can wipe out all thought, too, that the mass 
civilian public of any nation will not tolerate the 
merciless bombing of towns packed with civilians, 
or that Labour’s workers and classes will force the 
Government.and military to stop it. In Germany 
it was this very civilian public and Labour class 
which rejoiced in the bombing of London, and here 
which clamoured so loudly for ‘* reprisals ’’ and the 
bombing of Germany and Berlin. 

It was public outcry, too, which insisted then on 
the air defences of London being strengthened, 
even at the grave risk of weakening too far the 
air fighting forces in France. The factories were 
given orders that production of anti-aircraft guns 
and shells must be given precedence of other 
munition work, two of the picked squadrons of air 
fighters were brought over from France, machines 
and men being prepared for the front were retained 
on home defence. 

Our defence, and with it the form of attack 
which is called the best form of defence, came to 
be built up until our air fighters could take heavy 
toll of the raiders, and our attacking bombers, by 
night and day raids on the “ nests’ of German 
Gotha and Giant raiders, destroyed machines and 
hangars and ’drome workshops and killed many 
raids before they began. 


“Smite and Spare Not” 

But we could do this in 1918 because we had 
the strongest air force in the world. To-day we 
have sunk to sixth in numerical strength, and the 
difference between our and the strongest nations’ 
forces is so great that we could expect nothing 
better than to be overwhelmed in the first air 
battles. 

But air battle is not what an enemy air fleet 
would seek. The first and intensive efforts would be 
in air raiding, and the destruction by explosive, 
incendiary and poison gas bombs of the civilian 
population and civilian morale. ‘‘ Smite and 
spare not ’’ will be the motto; the mass murder 
of civilians will be accepted as ‘‘ legitimate ”’ war, 
because by that, by driving others into panic, the 
military object would be achieved of bringing all 
mobilisation, munition production and com- 
munications into a state of chaos, and the ‘‘ will to 
war ”’ be broken. 

London is the most certain to be attacked of any 
air target in a future war. Every shilling the 
Exchequer can spare should be spent in 
strengthening its inadequate defences; AND YET 
LADY HOUSTON’S PATRIOTIC OFFER 
OF £200,000 FOR THIS PURPOSE HAS 
BEEN FLOUTED BY THE GOVERNMENT. 
IT IS SO FANTASTIC AS TO BORDER ON 
THE INCREDIBLE. 
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This “Prime” Minister 


2 England Arise ! 
( 


And KNOW what 


Ring out the False Ring in the True 


On the 6th of Aprii—Lady Houston sent this telegram to The Prime Minister :— 


| ALONE have dared to point out the dire need and necessity for 
an Air Defence for London. You have muzzled others who have 
deplored this shameful neglect—for London is the only Capital 
in Europe without any Air Defence—and for the last four months 
my Offer of £200,000 to supply this crying need has been before 
you and your Government but has been ignored because | have 
spoken the Truth about you—your amour propre being of more 


importance in your own eyes than the safety of London. 


HEREFORE, with my heart full of sorrow and despair | am, at last, 
forced to withdraw this Offer. You have treated my patriotic 
gesture with a contempt such as no other Government in the 


World would or could have been guilty of towards a Patriot. 


you have flippantly behaved as if my Offer was a personal matter 
—only concerning yourself—but the safety of London is of 
the gravest National importance to every Englishman and 
Englishwoman the wide world over and as such the Prime Minister 


of England ought to consider it. 


On the 7th of April—THIS ‘“ PRIME’? MINISTER ACTUALLY HAD THE COLOSSAL 
IMPERTINENCE TO TELL YOU—YOU MUST BE AIR MINDED!!! ! 


XUM 
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The Scandal of the 
Witch-Doctor 


By George Godwin 


[The problem of the witch-doctor, his hold upon the primitive native mind, no less than the 
crimes masked by his sorcery, are causing in Kenya Colony and other parts of Africa grave anxiety. ] 


LL is at peace in the Savanna under the 
African sun when, unaccountably, a sound 
man dies, another sickens, the small son 

of the Chief, playing by the river, is caught in the 
steel trap of a crocodile’s fretted jaws. 

Pondering these catastrophes, the Chief de- 
bates with himself his two alternatives. If he 
takes no action, then he, himself, may be accused. 
On the other hand, witch doctors are costly as 
consultants. 

At evening, however, Mulevu is reported in the 
forest. He has come—fortuitously—bien entendu 
by chance. And, having come, he sniffs the even- 
ing air, and, squatting on lean haunches, rolls 
white eyeballs heaven-high. 

‘‘ There are little things about,’’ he observes 
cryptically, meaning thereby evil spirits, or, per- 
chance, a witch. A good village to offer clean 
heels. 

Mulevu, it lets it be known, will rest overnight, 
but in the morning Mulevu will go and travel 
with the sun. 

Invested with something of the nimbus of 
divinity (for in the Bantu religion, that of rein- 
carnation, the Witch Doctor approximates to the 
priestly caste), Mulevu, a little reluctantly, accedes 
to the Chief’s request. 


He will postpone his departure: he will smell 
out the witch. 


The stage is set: green forest, blue, cloudless 
sky, the squatting tribesmen, their women, little 
ones. And there, among them, the Chief. 


Mumbo-Jumbo 


Mulevo begins his mumbo-jumbo, a ritual as 


old as time, as infallibly efficacious as human — 


credulity, human fear. 

He stands before the squatting tribesmen and 
drops into his basket his treasured charms. All 
wait. Suddenly Mulevu darts towards the Chief, 
encases his ebony head in his inverted basket. 
He chants, the drums throb. All watch. 

“If thou art a witch, come up!” he cries. 
But the Chief is no witch. The trial must be 
repeated. 

When, by virtue of his infallible art, Mulevu at 
long last points to the cause of the baleful hap- 
penings, it is an old woman who stands revealed. 
Her fate is swiftly sealed. Stones and perhaps. 
here and there, a spear thrust, rid the village of 
ics witch. 

All are content, not least Mulevu, who departs 
carrying away with him the fee of his office—no 
unsubstantial one. 


The powers of the African Witch Doctor derive 


from factors known and understood. He believes 
in his powers, is no impostor, possessing as he 
does the ability to induce auto-hypnosis and com- 
plete dissociation. 

When he performs, however, his abnormal 
psychological state becomes very often contagious, 
the folie a deux of the alienist. He infects the 
people with his psychic malady, just as he might 
infect them with the contagion of leprosy. 


The Beast-Woman 

That is the fascinating aspect of the Black Art 
wherever we come upon it: it can be interpreted 
in terms of modern psychology. 

Take, for instance, the strange case of the 
Bantu woman accused by her tribesmen of flying 
by night, of turning herself into a leopard and 
such-like beasts of prey. 

Brought before a white magistrate, she freely 
confessed her witch-like practices. Why? The 
diagnosis was fairly simple. Once a comely 
woman, valuable by reason of her fecundity, she 
was now a withered creature of little consequence. 

What better way of regaining a lost and 
lamented tribal prestige than by claiming occult 
powers patently beyond her ? 

It is important to apprehend the mental pheno- 
mena behind the Black Magic of Dark Afri: 
because the same factors produce it elsewhere iv 
the world, not only in remote places, but where 
civilisation and apparent enlightenment flourish. 

Recent cases reveal the ubiquity of mankind’s 
susceptibility to the magic forms of marvel-work- 
ing without, however, revealing the limits of its 
credulity. 

Sometimes such cases suffice merely to provide 
the sophisticated a little tolerant amusement. One 
reads, for example, of old George Sheppard, with 
his tale of ill-wishing before the Cornish beach. 
Or of those quaint people of Cardiganshire who 
practise magic by reason of inherited propensity, 
book-learning or Faustian compact. 

But more satanic aspects of such practices go 
past the armour of complacency to raise vague 
fears and sometimes actual horror. 

Take, in this latter category, the horrible events 
which made Helsingfors the centre of world-wide 
attention three years ago. That was no case of 
poly-pharmacy to be gently smiled at, but Black 
Magic in its most ghastly guise—the desecration 
of the dead. 

Or, again, the case of Don Pasquale, who 
claimed to cure all imaginable diseases and had 
the villagers of Foclianise, near Benevento, in 
his rapacious clutches, 
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Or the sorceress of Eberswalde, Frau Schreb- 
bach, whose abracadabra equipment included 
‘* coffin water,’’ shrouds and dead men’s hair. 


How can such necromancers succeed? ‘The 
psychologist can offer an explanation. It is the 
encroachment of faith on reason, plus authentic 
successes where functional disorders, amenable to 
suggested, are the subject of the ju-ju. 


It is a solution of this mystery that applies 
equally to the Black Magic of the African Witch 
Doctor, but not entirely. For in his case his art 
may take a prophylactic form, as it does in the 
case of every Bantu baby who is unwise enough 
to cut first its upper teeth. 


Such a child, according to Bantu orthodoxy, 
would inevitably grow up to become the victim of 
metamorphic transformation into a_ predatory 
beast. And since, in memory, no such child has 
ever escaped the crocodiles, the legend is in as 


little danger of ridicule as are the Witch Doctors 
who perpetuate this form of infanticide. 

Just as one can range about the world of to-day 
and find everywhere in it evidence of man’s deep- 
seated belief in sympathetic magic, exorcism, 
witchcraft and the supernal powers of Juju 
men, so may one find, back in history, a like pre- 
occupation with proprietary powers against such 
evils of this world and that beyond it, caste- 
invested in the priestly craft. 

Tragedy or comedy, the actors are the same: 
only the incidents of the play are changed by the 
passage of the years. 

Matthew Hopkins hunted witches up and down 
the land until, at long last, legal myopia could 
no longer resist oral evidence of sadism. 

And now, striking parallel, in far-off Africa the 
witch-doctor, with no weapon but his juju and 
masked blood-lust, sends to their deaths the hap- 
less victims of his cult. 


More 


Light 


By J. A. Lauwerys 


T is safe to say that the usual type of electric 
light bulb is already obsolete and will more 
or less disappear within a few years. Lamps, 

or rather tubes, are now being manufactured which 
give out about five times as much light, for the 
same consumption of power, as the best 100-watt 
gas-filled bulbs. What are these lamps like? On 
what principle do they function? And how will 
they be used ? 


Well, we have all seen the new type of lamp. 
The simplest example of them is the Osglim lamp. 
These contain a very small quantity of neon, a 
gas which is obtained by liquefying, and then 
again evaporating under control, ordinary air; in 
which it is present to the extent of 15 parts per 
million. The electricity is led into and from the 
bulb by two electrodes of nickel or of iron, about 
a tenth of an inch apart. Examination of the 
lighted bulb will show that it is the gas itself, and 
not a glowing wire, which emits the light. 

Now these bulbs can be made much more bril- 
liant by lengthening the glass tube, thus increasing 
the distance between the electrodes. But then we 
shall need a very much higher electrical pressure, 
several thousand volts, to drive the electricity 
across the gas. Even then only a very small 
current will flow, the resistance of the gas being 
so high. 

In practice, therefore, when these tubes are used 
for advertising purposes, an auxiliary transformer 
is employed to raise the voltage of the mains to 
three or four thousand volts. The use of this high 
electrical pressure introduces engineering and in- 
sulating difficulties which have hitherto prevented 
the use of gaseous tubes for the lighting of houses. 

Another objection, of course, is the red colour 
of the light. Hence, if gas tubes are to be used in 
houses two conditions have to be fulfilled: they 
should give a pleasantly coloured light, and they 


should work straight off the mains, without sub- 
sidiary transformers. 

The first of these problems was the simpler. 
Neon gas gives a red light. Why not try other 
gases? Or mixtures of gases? The difficulty is 
that other gases require an even higher voltage 
than neon. 

However, the most suitable gaseous mixture was 
found to be mercury vapour and neon gas, which 
gives a brilliant blue light. If the glass of the 
tube contains uranium, the light is a brilliant 
green. The vapour of sodium metal gives an 
intense and glaring yellow. During these 
researches a careless worker contaminated his mix- 
ture with petrol vapour and thus produced those 
beautiful rotating and swaying discharges which 
are seen in certain windows. A premium on 
dirtiness. 

By combining these gaseous discharge tubes, 
almost any colour of light can then be obtained. 

The second part of the problem was rather more 
difficult, but it was solved by applying knowledge 
obtained from the development of the wireless 
valve. Here, as everybody knows, a wire filament 
is heated, and atoms of negative electricity (elec- 
trons) evaporate from it. This emission is much 
increased if the filament is coated with quicklime, 
or similar substances. 

So, the recent gaseous tubes, suggested by the 
G.E.C. and by Pirani in Berlin, use these coated 
electrodes, which are heated by an auxiliary 
current, and they contain any of the gases or mix- 
tures mentioned. The tubes vary in length from 
a foot to three feet. They light on the ordinary 
main circuit, and usually consume three or four 
hundred watts. Their efficiency is about four or 
five times that of the gas-filled filament bulbs. 

Already the sodium vapour tubes have been 
used for street lighting in Holland and in Switzer- 
land. They have been tried on a stretch, about 
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a mile in length, of the Croydon by-pass road. 
Objects seen in the light of these lamps have a 
very different colour from that which they have in 
sunlight. The faces of one’s friends appear 
rather like those of the dead Chinaman in a Grand 
Guignol play. But we should probably soon get 
used to that, and like it! 

In our living rooms we shall presumably hide 
the luminous tubes behind the picture rails, The 
ceiling will be painted with some substance ot 
high reflecting power, for instance, aluminium 


paint. The cost of the electric light will be so 
low that there will no longer be any objection to 
using only the reflected part. At a touch of the 
switch, the room will be flooded with a very fair 
imitation of sunlight. It is a pleasing fancy that 
by the proper arrangement of a number of 
switches, we shall be able to obtain red, blue or 
green light, as well as white light, or, indeed, any 
combination of these colours. We shall then be 
able to adjust the colour and the intensity of our 
lighting to suit our mood. 


Rabbits—the 


RABBIT running all out down a_ steep 
hill-side gives a sporting shot. But that 
is the exceptional rabbit; most of them are 
poor movers, not worth asking a friend over to 
shoot. 
In the grass countries of the West of England 
. the creatures are simply pests, destructive lodgers 
that never pay for their keep and act as hosts of 
the worms and other unwelcome parasites of sheep 
and cattle. They are even suspected of harbour- 
) ing the tuberculosis which does more harm to 


dairymen than any other cattle disease in 
England. 
: Some farmers think that rabbits pay for their 
keep. On my farm I have in the last few years 
killed on the average ten rabbits to the acre; I 
. shoot them with both gun and rifle, I have them 
snared, and I gas them in their holes. By the 
end of February, when the slaughter is over, one 
would think that there is not a rabbit left on the 
place. They certainly cannot be seen, but by 
July there are as many as ever, and my pastures 
suffer. The miserable creatures know which 
kinds of herbage are the most nourishing, and eat 
them bare, leaving the rough stuff—fog grass and 
bents—for the cattle and sheep. 

I say that no rabbit pays for its keep. On the 
contrary, they do an immense amount of harm. 
I like foxhunting, and I welcome every fox that 
I can harbour because they live so much on 
rabbits. 

Foxes Welcomed 

At the moment I am trying to establish a larger 
area of cider apple orchards. I do so in the hopes 
that when we have sufficiently increased our 
acreage the Government will tax the large 
quantities of cider apples at present imported by 
the foreisner. Which may sound optimistic. 
Every tree that | plant has'to be wired against 
rabbits and, in addition, all the land where the 
trees are planted has to be enclosed with wire 
netting. Yet they get in. 

Barring the laurel, which is a pretty useless 
sort of tree to plant, I know of nothing that the 
rabbits will not eat and destroy. The more 
valuable the plant, the quicker is it killed. 
Whether it is a farm crop or forest plantation 
makes no difference except that the most valuable 
goes first to destruction. There is hardly a place 


Farmer's Foe 


By the Hon. James A. Best 


in England where it is possible to establish forest 
plantations without fencing against rabbits. The 
Forestry Commission, in their Bulletin No. 14, 
state that one rabbit can do £10 worth of damage 
in a night. I believe it. They further state that 
it costs £13 to fence a single acre. 

It is said that rabbits were first introduced by 
the Romans into Britain from Spain. That may 
be so; but the creatures are no longer a rare 
novelty. We now accept them as a matter of 
course as natural as the trees and the grass, 
without taking into account the bill that the 
country has to pay for the pest. Much public 
money is being spent at the present time in trying 
to exterminate the musk rats that fools have 
inflicted upon us; a huge rabbit campaign would 
be more profitable. 


Natural Regeneration 

A bold statement indeed—but justified. Let us 
compare our rabbit-ridden island with conditions 
in other countries where they are not so plagued. 
As part of the course for my diploma of forestry 
I studied German methods, living for a year with 
German forest officers and visiting different 
forests. During that period I never saw a rabbit, 
and I cannot remember having seen any but deer- 
fencing round plantations. Not that costly 
plantations are necessary or frequent on the 
Continent; thanks to the absence of rabbits most 
of the regeneration is brought about naturally by 
seed, and the saving of expense is enormous. 

There is no reason why, if we could exterminate 
the rabbits, natural regeneration should not be 
equally successful in other parts of the country. 
The seed is there and so are the seedlings for a 
time—but for a very short time. The rabbits 
never give them a chance; they are bitten off and 
destroyed within a month of their germination. 

Isolated action against the pests is useless. 
Many of the rabbits that I kill on my farm come 
across from my neighbours’ side of the fence. 
Taken as a whole, rabbits do far more damage 
than rats and mice. The farmer who harbours 
such vermin can be prosecuted. Why should not 
the same apply to the far more destructive rabbit ? 
The proper place for a rabbit is in an enclosed 
warren, but, like the King’s enemies, he is better 
dead. 
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Apple-Core 


By Phyllis Hastings 


AD an aviator passed over that Garden in the 
morning of its beauty he would have 
likened its closely-growing tree-tops to a 

surge of green water; and he would have said that 
the birches, of whose leaves the wind had exposed 
the silvery underside, glinted like foam-caps 
among the darker waves of elm and chestnut and 
sycamore. 

A man and a woman stood under a tree. He 
was a gardener, and surely the most innocent and 
tolerant gardener the world has known; for he let 
flourish side by side the flower and the weed. 

The Man and his wife—for the Woman was his 
wife—stood looking wonderingly at the clusters of 
fruit in the tree above them. Small, hard fruits 
they were, green on one side and red on the other, 
where the sun had managed to penetrate between 
dense holly-bushes and denser yew. 

The Woman stretched one white arm above her 
head. ‘‘ I can just reach! ’’ she exclaimed. 

‘* Be careful! ’’ warned the Man. 

She held the piebald fruit in the palm of her 
hand, enjoying its cool smoothness, then deliber- 
ately she put her teeth in the reddest side and bit. 

The Man showed signs of interest. ‘* What’s 
it like? ”’ 

She grimaced. ‘‘ Sour.” 

The Woman tossed it from her carelessly, and 
it rolled along the ground, coming to rest between 
an acorn and a fir-cone. 

“Why did you throw it away?’’ The Man’s 
voice was plaintive. ‘‘ I wanted to taste it. I 
like to try everything that’s new.” 

The Woman shrugged her shoulders. ‘“* It’s 
not very good to eat. There are better fruits at 
the other side of the garden.”’ 

‘* That’s not the point,’’ the Man persisted, 
obstinately, ‘‘ I want to taste it myself. Why 
should 1] take your word for it? ” 

The Man gave a whoop of joy. ‘ There it is!’’ 

He retrieved it from its lowly place, and wiped 
off some adhering pine-needles. 

‘“* Now I can tell you what it’s really like.’ 

Please yourself,’? the Woman said, indif- 
ferently, ‘‘ but don’t say I persuaded you to have 
it.”” 

The Man did not reply; he was busy taking an 
enormous bite from the green side of the fruit. 

“Ugh!” He made a wry face. 

What did I tell you? the Woman asked, 
calmly. 

_ He swallowed, then spent several minutes spit- 
ting out pips. 

was I to know?” protested 
aggrievedly, ‘‘ you didn’t say that there were hard 
brown things in the centre.”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘I didn’t find any. But I 
didn’t take such a large bite. You always were 
greedy.” 

He threw the remaining piece at the tree, bring- 
ing down a miniature hailstorm of fruit and 
waves, 


** I’ve had an idea,’’ he proclaimed. 

** What, another?’’ She could certainly he 
very exasperating at times. 

** Yes.”’ Her sarcasm was lost on him. ‘‘ The 
juice of this fruit is refreshing, though sour. That, 
however, can soon be remedied. We will crush 
the fruit, and, when the juice is extracted, sweeten 
it with syrup from those tall canes we found 
yesterday. We will store this drink in large nut- 
shells, and when I am hot and tired and thirsty 
there will be a refreshing draught always ready 
for me. What do you think of that?” 

‘*T think,” she answered, ‘‘ that it is quite 
superfluous, since you never do anything to make 
you hot or tired or thirsty.” 

He glared at her. ‘‘ Just like a woman! No 
gratitude! ”’ 

The drink was made and sweetened, and it lay 
in the sun until it fermented,’so that the Man, 
taking a long pull at it, felt strangely happy and 
full of power. 

‘*T am going to build a shelter,’’ he shouted, 
‘*to protect us from the sun when it is too hot, 
and from the rain when there are no leaves on the 
trees. We shall call it our House. I shall build 
it high, very high, so that we can look out over 
the forest.”’ 

** Why should we look out over the forest? ”’ 
the Woman asked, stupidly he thought. 

The House was built, and, since it looked bare, 
the Man killed animals and laid their skins upon 
the floor. That was better, until the Woman dis- 
covered how extraordinarily attractive fur looked 
in contrast to white, smooth skin. She com- 
mandeered every available pelt, and the Man was 
forced to renew his hunting. 

Gradually the smoke withered the trees, for the 
Man and Woman had found the comfort of fires; 
and the animals hid themselves in’ caves and holes 
in the ground. 

He built and hammered and hacked and hewed, 
pausing only to admire occasionally his own 
handiwork, or to tell his wife how brilliantly clever 
he was. 

s 

One day they stood on the top storey of one of 
their houses, looking out over what had once been 
the Garden, now a forest of gigantic square 
buildings and tall, round chimneys, almost as tall 
and smooth, the Woman thought, as the beech- 
trees had been. 

The Man, frowning, had picked up an envelope 
from the table, an envelope bearing the mystic 
symbols O.H.M.S. He flicked it open impatiently 
and drew forth a document. His mind, which 
sometimes played queer tricks on him, flew back 
to a certain sunny day and a certain smooth fruit, 
whose outside was so jovially red, but whose heart 
so betrayed its beauty. He pulled himself up with 
a jerk, and concentrated on the unpleasant paper 
in his hand. Income-tax! . 

The Man turned to the Woman. 

‘It’s all your fault! ’’ he said. 
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STATED last week that I would deal at greater 

I length with a few suggestions for improving 

the conditions on the roads and incidentally 
reducing the toll of accidents. 

I implied that though there was much to be said 
for the new Traffic Bill when looking at the 
measure from the ‘‘ blood and iron ”’ or martinet 
school, from the general view of trying to clear 
up the road confusion it would have but little more 
effect than other measures of this type, which from 
the days of the man with the red flag who walked 
in front have all aimed at destroying the initiative 
of the motorist, and making him discontented and 
panicky. 


Captain of his Soul 

Now if you get hold of a group of men indulging 
in some rather rudimentary occupation it is often 
better to drill them into a plan of action. In the 
case of the motorist, however, we have to deal 
with a series of individuals each of which is, so 
to speak, master of his own destiny. He is not, 
it is true, engaged in a very difficult occupation. 
Actually, driving a car to-day is an extremely 
simple thing which any child can grasp in a few 
moments. This is a fact that many people fail to 
realise, as there is still a tendency to look upon a 
car as something magical, and full of sinister 
possibilities. The result of this attitude of mind 
is to distract attention from the real business of 
driving a car, which is merely decent behaviour in 
a community of people with similar aspirations 
and intentions. 

The main point in car driving is competent and 
well balanced action, often under trying and 
difficult circumstances. 

Now in my opinion, motor legislation and indeed 
a great deal of other legislation has been 
assiduously directed to destroy this very thing. 
It reduces the individual to a state of dithering 
incompetence and makes him subservient to a lot 
of rules which can, even when multiplied to an 
extent undreamed of now, only cover about half 
the circumstances that he will meet with in a day’s 
drive. 

He meets with an unexpected situation, and is 
lost. 


The Value of the Rule 

This is not suggesting that traffice rules should 
be ignored. They are the basis of all sound 
driving, but they cannot possibly cover everything 
—not even a half. Years before any rules such 
as those excellent ones laid down in the Code of 
the Road were classified and issued in neat 
pamphlet form, these same rules had been practised 
by every decent driver. 

The unexpected is always happening on the 
road, and it is the unexpected with which the 
modern motorist is rapidly becoming less and less 
able to deal. By all means let us study the pro- 
visions of the Highway Code in so far as they 


Why Bully the Motorist 


By Maynard Greville 


apply to our driving, but to imagine that they will 
shield us from everything is simply absurd. 

You cannot make a world champion of a boxer 
by simply teaching him to stick his left out 
straight, and cross with his right. These things 
are necessary, but are not the end of the game, and 
very much the same thing applies to driving. 

The old experienced driver was encouraged to 
use his head on all occasions, but the present atti- 
tude of the authorities is to assume that he has no 
head at all. This would be all very well if the 
movement of each car was controlled electrically by 
one individual from a central position, but the 
more you go on trying to make the driver into a 
passenger, the less likely are you to get good 
driving. 

All old drivers, or at least most of them, know 
how to sum up the traffic and the movement of 
pedestrians well ahead, according to conditions 
and circumstances. 

They know how to watch the front wheels of 
approaching cars instead of the cars themselves, 
so that they can know what the driver is going to 
do almost before he does it. The same applies to 
the feet of pedestrians. 


Suffering Fools Gladly 

He never assumes that everything will work 
according to plan. He is ready for someone to 
come tearing out of a side turning on to a main 
road, and just treats it as one of the things that 
will happen in an imperfect world. He has to 
suffer fools gladly, as the most fatal thing on the 
road is to lose one’s temper. 

Temper, which is of course largely akin to fear, 
is one of the most frequent causes of road accidents. 
It is possible that in time we shall put our prospec- 
tive drivers through a psychological test before he 
gets a licence, and measure his reactions to various 
circumstances. 

It is often amusing, though really rather tragic, 
to see how one bad driver on a road in a group of 
others will affect their driving. Many accidents 
on main roads when they are crowded are due to 
this sort of exasperation. 

I propose, by means of figures that I have 
collected, to examine this contention that it is 
better to educate the driver and encourage his 
natural aptitudes rather than to exasperate and 
suppress him, at a later date. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the 
Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Future British Coal 


By Clive Rattigan 


HEN George Stephenson a hundred years 

ago suggested that the Lord Chancellor 

ought to preside in the House of Lords on 
‘*a sack of coals’’ instead of the woolsack, he 
was merely emphasising the then obvious facts 
that coal had become, and wool had long ceased 
to be, Britain’s staple product. 

Unhappily since the War the coal industry has 
suffered a serious decline, and its unhappy plight 
has been accentuated by internal friction and not 
always wise political interference. 

Fifty or sixty years ago our economists were 
much concerned over the possibility of our coal 
becoming exhausted and too expensive; to-day we 
are assured that there is sufficient coal to last us 
for four, five, possibly seven hundred years, and 
we are witnessing attempts to buttress up prices 
and keep coal artificially scarce precisely because 
of its superabundance. The only shortage to-day 
is one of demand. 


Gravity of the Problem 


In 1913 British production of coal amounted to 
287 million tons, the exports accounting for 73 
millions; in 1933 the production had fallen to 
about 207 million tons and the exports to under 
40 million tons. The decline in the industry has 
put some 300,000 to 400,000 miners permanently 
out of work, with a cost to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund of at least £15,000,000 a year. 

These few figures bear eloquent testimony to the 
gravity of the problem from the national point of 
view. What are the causes of this distressing 
state of affairs? In the first place, of course, the 
general world depression. Coal, being a com- 
modity that enters the economic field in all stages 
of production, naturally cannot escape the 
consequences of any important economic change. 

Hence, apart from the general world depression, 
a secondary cause for the decline in the coal 
industry has been the advent of the oil age, with 
the widespread and ever-increasing use of oil for 
heating and power on land and on sea. Then, 
again, there is the more economic use of coal 
through improvements in such things as_ boiler 
designs and in gas and electricity production. 
Further, we have the handicap of politics 
interfering in coal economics. And finally we 
may trace the influence, to some extent at least, 
of inefficient organisation. 

For those who wish to study the whole problem 
in all its bearings and in all its complex relations 
with politics and economics, two important new 
books may be recommended. One (‘‘ Coal in the 
New Era,’’ Putnams, 5s.) is by the well-known 
Welsh International athlete, Mr. Ivor Thomas, 
who has spent many years in studying a subject 
that is of particular interest to the region where he 
was born. The other is by Mr. A. M. Neuman 
(‘* Economic Organisation of the British Coal 
Industry,’’ Routledges, 15s.). 

Mr. Neuman, after a very comprehensive and 
illuminating survey of the economic and political 


factors that affected the coal industry both before 
and after the War, arrives at the conclusion that 
State intervention has proved anything but an 
unmixed blessing, and would evidently like to see 
some new organisation within the industry itself, 
** possibly based on international co-operation and 
control.’’ International co-operation is one thing, 
international control another; but seemingly all 
that Mr. Neuman means by “ control ’’ is regula- 
tion of exports by international agreement. In 
international coal conferences in the past Britain 
has been at a disadvantage owing to the lack of 
any organisation to represent her coal industry as 
a whole, and it was partly with the object of 
creating this organisation that the Labour 
Government introduced the Coal Mines Act of 
1930. 

Mr. Neuman strongly criticises the working of 
that Act, which he describes as ‘‘a medley of 
politics, economics and social theory,’’ and under 
which ‘‘ an impasse has now been reached where 
the more progressive and most economic units are 
forced to bear the havoc of the economic depression 
equally with the most retrograde and most back- 
ward,’’ and many people who read this extremely 
informative book will be inclined to endorse his 
final verdict : 

“‘ The only way out of the difficulty is to return the 
whole management of coal affairs without political 
intervention to those who have in the past successfully 
steered the fate of Britain’s basic industry through 
many difficulties and many troubles.” 


Science to the Aid 

Mr. Thomas’s dreams of national control under 
a Coal Board gradually merging into a Ministry 
of Power, with a Cabinet Minister in charge, will 
hardly appeal to all his readers as either practicable 
or desirable, but they will certainly find much to 
claim their interest in the suggestions he makes 
for increasing the demand for coal by expanding 
its scientific uses. 

He is no mere “‘ back-to-coal ’’ enthusiast. Coal 
cannot displace oil, he fully realises. But oil can 
be extracted from coal, and so can motor-spirit 
and motor-gas. He believes that with Government 
encouragement and help oil and motor-spirit will 
be obtained in sufficient quantities to supply all 
our needs—even for purposes of national defence. 
He also dwells on the various products already 
made from coal-tar and expresses the opinion that 
** the true future line of advance ”’ for the industry 
will be that of regarding coal as a valuable raw 
material. He is appalled, however, at the waste 
the ordinary householder is guilty of when he 
burns coal in his grate. 

‘‘ Only about one-fifth of the heating power contained 
in the coal has served to warm the room; the rest has 
gone up the chimney in the form of smoke, and, 
though it may warm a bedroom on the way, it pollutes 
the atmosphere, is injurious to health, soils clothes 


and disfigures buildings. The smoke from a ton of 
coal does about 10s. worth of damage in this wav.” 


And the remedy—prevention bv law! 
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The Tub Thumper 


R. BONAR THOMPSON, author of 

‘* Hyde Park Orator ’’ (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.), 

is apparently a man of many parts. Caught as a 

youngster by the specious arguments in favour of 

revolutionary Socialism, he forsook all pretence 
to honest labour and became a soap-box orator. 

The main impression received from reading his 
book is one of insincerity towards the doctrines he 
so forcibly advocated. There is an _ edifying 
admission, too, as to Mr. Thompson’s ideas of 
work : 

‘“ We had to book the time spent on each job, a 
system which gave us scope for the exercise of intelli- 
gence. A vacuum pipe, for instance, could be fired 
in ten minutes. We would mark it down as having 
taken two hours. A wheel could be put on a carriage 
in less than half a day. For a job of that kind we 
would book two days, or even three. It speaks 
volumes for the lack of intelligence of the working 
class that this splendid system no longer exists. Some 
fool always spoils the job and the others allow him 
to do it.” 

That gives us our measure of Mr. Thompson, 
and also the measure of his book. On the 
whole, Mr. Thompson has probably done himself 
a disservice in writing his memoirs. 


A Symposium of Sport 
ORD DERBY has written for ‘‘They’re Off !”’ 
(edited by C. W. Miles. Denis Archer, 
10s. 6d. Illustrated) a foreword which must be 
nearly a record for conciseness—fifty-five words to 
be exact ! 

The volume contains a series of essays by the 
leading Press writers of the day on some score 
of British sports and pastimes. There is no 
standard model; some are extremely descriptive, 
some hardly so at all. Yet this is all the better, 
since it makes for variety and allows each 
contributor to express his own individuality. 

One wishes, however, Mr. J. Wentworth Day 
had given us a rollicking description of just one 
good hunt instead of painting such a gloomy 
picture of the future of the chase, a picture, albeit, 
with a great deal of unpalatable truth. It is 
matter for surprise, also, that Polo should have 
been omitted. Surely this most exciting of all 
games merited a place. 5).1..L. 


Life of Clive 

Mr. R. J. Minney’s vividly written biography 
of Clive had passed through three editions before 
the material he had gathered by much painstaking 
research was utilised for stage and film purposes, 
and with the success achieved by the play now on 
at Wyndham’s Theatre and to be anticipated for 
the film it has now been found necessary to pro- 
duce yet another edition, this time a cheap one at 
six shillings (‘‘ Clive,” Jarrolds). Viscount 
Rothermere contributes a preface, in which he 
says: ‘‘ The story of Clive is the finest example 
that can be set before our country’s youth in an 
age when personal initiative, vigour and vision 
in the field of Imperial administration are 
dangerously lacking.” 


He Would Shame Us, the 
Heathen | 


” I OFFER this dagger to my enemies,’’ writes 
Liam O'Flaherty in his outrageous work 
(‘Shame the Devil,’’ Grayson & Grayson, 
10s, 6d., with a portrait of the author). 
And there it is, printed on the cover of the book, 
inviting us to steam it off so that we may make 
a martyr of him and his fortune at the same time. 
Well, I’m not going to trouble. What concern 
have I with this blue-eyed heretic and his 
heathenish opinions? Besides, he’ll make his 
fortune anyhow, he’ll make a fortune out of this 
book. 1 don’t even desire to boil him in oil, 
which, he takes care to point out, is considered a 
fitting end for such a rascal by his scoundrelly 
compatriots. 

I would rather damn his work with faint praise. 
Unfortunately, not being Mr. O’Flaherty, I am 
too honest to do so. I have to say that, once I’d 
picked it up, I couldn’t put it down, that the 
wretched thing is the best book I’ve read this year, 
that it may well prove the best book of the year. 

Not that I think he’s sincere; he’s too great an 
artist and too experienced. He even lets the cat 
out of the bag and tells us how he’s fooled us. 
After two comparative failures which he rates of 
much higher quality, he tells us he worked out, in 
Dublin, the plot of The Informer. ‘* Then, having 
put my tongue in my cheek, I returned to England 
with my wife and two bicycles.”’ The critics 
talked pompously about inside knowledge of the 
Irish Revolution, which amused him intensely, as 
all the ‘‘ facts’? were taken from incidents in a 
Saxon town during an abortive Communist 
insurrection about 1922. The man is such an 
irresponsible mischief-maker that by accepting 
this I may be amusing him intensely. Still, I got 
a bit of my own back when I read of his visit to 
the Grand Prix—at St. Cloud! 

That’s why the fellow is so dangerous. One 
never knows when he is poking fun at one or not. 
The poetry of the prose is such that, if one didn’t 
know him for the imp he is, one would believe 
everything he said. One might even weep for the 
scoundrel or deliver up some futile prayer. 

Futile for more reasons than one: for, though 
he pretends he can’t, he is quite able to look after 
himself. He would have us in these ‘‘confessions”’ 
believe anything but that he is an ordinary person. 
Personally I don’t carearap. I am serene enough 
to refuse to be angered by his impudence and quite 
content to be enchanted without spoiling my own 
pleasure by reprehensible curiosity. 

And what writing! He gives us in the end a 
masterpiece of a short story, grim, passionate, yet 
infused with a tragic humour. In one moment 
one is transported from Brittany to a stark picture 
of Ireland such as only O’Flaherty can paint. 

So we shall forgive him his heresies because we 
Englishmen have no principles. If a book’s good 
enough we'll buy it and read it, no matter how 
much we disapprove of it. I boil with anger when 
I think of the amount of money we shall put into 
this rogue’s pocket. 

D.L.L. 
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Two Russian Novels 
A Million “ Best-Seller ” 


ENIUS will out—even in Soviet Russia. 

Will it in the end prove to be the leaven that 

will radically alter the character of the whole 

hideous lump of political fanaticism that constitutes 

the so-called Rule of the Proletariat in Russia 
to-day ? 

In this country of make-believe nothing need 
surprise us, not even the fact that the ruthlessly 
levelling down process yet admits of a new 
intelligentsia being actually encouraged to write 
for the amusement and edification of the literate 
portion of the Proletariat. 


There are limitations, of course, to the intelli- 
gentsia’s freedom of action. The road to safety 
obviously lies in either showing up the knavish 
trickery of the hated, if still useful, bourgeoisie or 
eulogy of the Gospel according to Lenin. 


Two Russian novels, which have just been 
translated into English, afford an _ interesting 
illustration of both these methods and of the 
latitude allowed by not particularly discriminating 
censorship. 


A Hidden Satire 

The one, ‘‘ Semi-Precious Stones’’ (by 
A. Voinova, translated by ‘Valentine Snow, 
Heinemann, 8s. 6d.), is a truly remarkable 
psychological study of a bourgeois intellectual 
who, frightened of losing his job, displays great 
ingenuity in his practice of deception. The author 
plays up to the Bolshevik gallery in his trial scene, 
in which the public prosecutor delivers a 
characteristic Soviet harangue. On the face of it 
the book is simply a satire on the bourgeois 
specialists, but those able to read between the lines 
of the written words will also discern in it a 
damning satire on the whole Russian communist 
system. 

The second book, ‘‘ And Quiet Flows the Don "’ 
(by Mikhail Sholokhov, translated by Stephen 
Garry, Putnam, 7s. 6d.), is a Bolshevik Grand 
Cavalcade from the ‘‘ bad old ’’ Tsarist days to the 
beginnings of the new Lenin Heaven on Earth. 
The Heaven has by no means arrived, but it is 
sufficiently foreshadowed to satisfy an unimagina- 
tive censor. The book according to its publishers 
has already reached a million circulation in Russia, 
and the first English edition of 7,000 copies was 
sold out before it was published on April 5. The 
book unquestionably has qualities that raise it to 
the level of a great work of art. Its virility and 
stark realism in tracing the story of a Don Cossack 
village through peace, war, revolution and civil 
strife grip the reader’s attention, even though he 
be appalled at times by the grim horror, the savage 
brutality or the bestial lust of the pictures presented 
to him. The Don, always in the background, is 
the only ‘‘ quiet ’’ part of the rapidly moving story 
and that once at least is storm-tossed ! 


The author is a Don Cossack himself and 
presumably sympathises with the Cossack’s fervent 
attachment to their land and their apprehensions 
regarding its future treatment. 


The Polish Corridor 


ESPITE the Pact which provides that in no 
circumstances will Poland and Germany 
resort to force to settle their disputes for ten years, 
Mr. George Bilainkin, as the result of a recent 
visit to the ‘‘ Corridor,’’ calls the book he has 
written about it ‘‘ Within Two Years!” 
(Sampson Low, 45s.), and underlines this 
sensational title by describing the ‘* Corridor ’’ as 
still the tinder-box of Europe. 

Mr. Bilainkin is friendly to the Poles, but when 
giving his book its name he was thinking of 
Europe rather than of Poland. He says that no 
observer willing to state unpalatable truths can 
escape the conclusion that within the next two 
years the ‘‘ turning point of the mad European 
journey *’ will be reached. While accepting the 
Pact as a temporary adjournment of the 
‘* Corridor ’’ question, he sees nothing but heinous 
folly in overlooking the struggle that must con- 
tinue there and in the territories bordering 
Germany. 

He is sure that the expansionist programme of 
Hitler will not be checked or changed by the Dis- 
armament Conference or by League of Nations 
‘* tea-parties,’’ and it is his conviction that within 
the prescribed two years Germany’s maximum man 
power will be available and her rearmament out- 
side discussion. Further, he warns us that in the 
inevitable clash Britain’s ‘* rich possessions *’ may 
be prizes of war, as the colonial ambitions of 
Germany are her ‘‘ next preoccupation.”’ 

Britain “Gone Soft” 

Concerning Britain he tells us that ** her reduced 
Army, Navy and Air Force, her lessened power,”’ 
have led in Poland to a shrinking of respect for 
her, and that her ‘‘ readiness to grant freedom to 
India is taken as a sign that her military machine 
is not able any longer to impose its will on the 
subjects of the King.’’ He adds that among 
widely-read Poles the belief is growing that 
Britain has ‘‘ gone soft.”’ 

All this is far from pleasant reading to any 
Briton who is not a dyed-in-the-wool pacifist or 
plain damned fool. The trouble is that it is true, 
and not only of Poland, for the same may be said 
of other Continental countries. 

R.M. 


The Future of Drama 


Mr. Somerset Maugham has selected ‘* Czsar’s 
Wife,’ ‘‘ East of Suez,’’ ‘‘ The Sacred Flame,”’ 
‘* The Unknown,” ‘‘ For Services Rendered ”’ 
and ‘‘ Sheppey ”’ for the two concluding volumes 
of the Collected Edition of his plays (Vols. V and 
VI, Heinemann, 5s. each). To each volume he 
has contributed an illuminating preface setting out 
the origins and motifs of these plays, the final 
preface also containing some provocative observa- 
tions on the future of the drama. 

He thinks that the form of drama he has known 
is destined to end very soon and anticipates that 
there may in the future be a return to verse, music 
and dancing to give full expression to that ‘‘drama 
of the soul’ which seems to be ‘the natural 
development forced by the success of the cinema,” 
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Miscellany Books 


| Non Fiction .. . 


The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence 


No family has served England better in India than the 
Lawrences—George, Henry and John. But whether 
Henry or John was the greater of the two most famous 
of the three brothers is a matter on which opinions have 
differed and will possibly continue to differ. John lived 
to become Governor-General; Henry died a hero’s death 
in the defence of Lucknow Residency. But it is some- 
times forgotten that before news of Henry’s death 
reached England the Board of John Company had 
unanimously proposed that he should act as successor to 
Lord Canning in the event of the latter dying, resigning 
or leaving India. This fact is recorded in Dr. J. L. 
Morrison’s impressively-written Life of Sir Henry 
Lawrence (‘‘ Lawrence of Lucknow,” Bell & Sons, 15s.) ; 
and it is in itself evidence of the unique reputation 
Henry Lawrence had earned for himself, despite 
Dalhousie’s slighting treatment of him. Dr. Morrison, 
in writing this Life, has had recourse to Henry 
Lawrence’s private and public papers and has also been 
at considerable pains to secure first-hand knowledge of 
the country in which the subject of his biography 
worked. While duly emphasising the importance of 
Henry Lawrence’s work in the Punjab and on the North- 
West Frontier, Dr. Morrison hesitates to apply the 
term “‘ genius’’ to him. Rather “ his distinction lay 
in a clear perception that the world is to be saved or 
guided by simple and normal qualities used in heroic 
fashion.” 


Another interesting biography is ‘‘ Mary Queen of 
Scots ’’ (John Lane, the Bodley Head, 15s.) by that pro- 
lific writer of historical romance who thinly disguises 
her identity under the pseudonym of Marjorie Bowen. 
As one might expect of one so skilled in the art of 
reviving history for the pleasure of her readers, her 
latest venture proves her to be fully capable of unravel- 
ling the tangled skein which this discord-sowing Queen 
made of her life. And the final summing up and verdict on 
Mary’s character and career are studiously just and fair. 
Mary, she says, was no lovelorn faery wight fromm a ballad. 
‘* very word in her tale proves her to have been exactly 
of her own place and time—the female of the species of 
which the males were Bothwell, Moray, Morton, Huntly. 
. . . She was led by the desires of the moment, lusting 
after the good things of life, sensuous, amorous and 
incapable of fine feelings, of sensitiveness, of remorse or 
regret, with an impressive personality that she exploited 
to the full, with a gift for furtive intrigue, but none for 
government, and utterly lacking in broad, patriotic, 
generous or far-seeing views. She was used to murder 
and she believed herself above the law; she behaved as 
all around her behaved.” 


The latest additions to Messrs. Duckworth’s ‘ Great 
Lives ’”’ series (2s.) are biographies of Byron, Huxley and 
Charles Lamb. Mr. Peter Quennell succeeds admirably 
in disentangling the real Byron from the Byronic legend, 
the substance from the once tremendous shadow that fell 
across all Europe. And if he devotes more space to the 
career than to the poet, that is not a defect that the 
ordinary reader will notice. Huxley was another of those 
great men who owed nothing to their schooling and 
everything to their own self-education. At 14, 
Mr. E. W. MacBride tells us, he was reading all Carlyle 
aud: beginning to teach himself German. While 
praising Huxley’s propaganda in favour of evolution and 
his honesty of thought in defining his agnostic position, 
Mr. McBride points opt that his philosophy of 


materialism helped to bring about results that would 
have horrified Huxley had he foreseen them : for example, 
the establishment of Bolshevism in Russia. For ‘ the 
frolic and the gentle’? Charles Lamb Mr. Orlo Williams 
contributes a justly-bdlanced life, though inevitably 
he is unable to add anything new to the vast store of 
information Lamb’s host of biographers have already 
accumulated. 
* * 


The play-reading public will welcome Messrs. 
Constable’s collected edition of Mr. James Bridie’s plays 
(‘A Sleeping Clergyman and Other Plays,” 7s. 6d.). 
The plays in this volume include, besides ‘‘ A Sleeping 
Clergyman,” ‘‘ Jonah and the Whale,’? which has 
hitherto only appeared in a separate theatre edition, and 
Anatomist,” ‘‘ Tobias and the Angel and The 
Amazed Evangelist,” all three of which were published 
in 1931 in a volume now out of print. 


Ernst Toller’s play, ‘‘ The -Blind Goddess,” is now 
available to English readers through an excellent trans- 
lation by Mr. Edward Crankshaw (John Lane, the 
Bodley Head, Ltd., 8s. 6d.). It is a tragedy of the 
miscarriage of justice arising out of a man’s passions, 
jealousies and ignorance, the chance word misinterpreted 
and the innocent action misconstrued. The characters 
are brilliantly drawn, and the logical product of environ- 
ment and circumstances, so that the plot unfolds in grim 
and relentless sequence of inevitability. 


The Eskimos 

‘Mr. Robert Marshall in his very interesting book, 
“ Arctic Village ’’ (Jarrolds, 18s., illustrated), dispels 
the notion that the Eskimo has an intellect inferior to 
that of the American. In fact, a series of those standard 
tests so beloved by Aimerican professors revealed that 
Eskimo children were more intelligent than their brothers 
in the United States.. The book, which has had an 
enormous success in America, is an instructive account of 
a lengthy sojourn in Alaska, centring in the township 
of Wiseman. The difficulties and dangers of life in a 
land where the temperature falls to forty degrees below 
zero are contrasted with the extraordinary happiness and 
good fellowship of the people. Dancing is the most 
popular recreation, and in this, as in all other matters, 
white men and Eskimos meet freely and on equal terms. 
In a country where the food supply is precarious and 
money is earned by the sale of furs or gold in lump 
sums at infrequent intervals, a great deal of trust and 
mutual help is necessary. This is particularly evident 
among the Eskimos where the more fortunate are ex- 
pected to share their catches among their fellows. 


A pleasantly discursive style, acquired by the writing 
of several books and countless magazine and newspaper 
articles, and a sense of humour, not dulled by long 
service in the East, are agreeable features of Mr. €. A. 
Kingcaid’s ‘‘ Forty-four Years a Public Servant ’’ (Black- 
wood, 12s. 6d.). He has much of interest to tell us of 
his work in the Bombay Presidency as_ successively 
District Judge, Secretary to Government, Judicial Com- 
missioner in Sind and High Court Judge; of his 
experiences in the Viceroy’s Legislative Council; of the 
Delhi Durbar, and of Shikar. Among his many 
humorous anecdotes is one about an old Kathiawar 
Nawab, who had to be present to hear one of Lord 
Curzon’s interminable harangues and who did not wish 
to be either discourteous to the Lat Sahib or to miss his 
usual midday dose of opium and subsequent snooze. 
The difficulty was surmounted by getting his Court 
Painter to paint a gay, happy smile on his face, so that 
he could sleep peacefully while appearing all the time 
to be enchanted by Lord Curzon’s oration. 
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suit all Tastes 


That extremely popular and handy series of the 
world’s best books, known as ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’ 
(Dent & Sons, 2s. each volume), is now in process of 
recording yet another century in volume-production, the 
900th mark having already been passed. Among the 
latest volumes in this “ library ” is a compendium of 
classical writings on literary taste, including Aristotle’s 
“« Poetics ” (in Twining’s translation) and ‘‘ Rhetoric,” 
Horace’s ‘‘ Art of Poetry’’ and (the unidentified) 
Demetrius’ work ‘“‘On Style.”” The two latter are 
admirably translated by the Rev. T. A. Moxon. Other 
volumes are: Oliver Goldsmith’s ‘‘ The Citizen of the 
World” and “ The Bee”; Walter Pater’s greatest 
stylistic achievement, ‘‘ Marius the Epicurean ”’; Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ St. Ives ”’ (left unfinished and com- 
pleted by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch); and a selection 
from “ The Philosophical Writings of Teibnitz.’’ 


Young and old will delight in the story of the Walt 
Disney Silly Symphony, ‘ Three Little Pigs ” (Lane, 
the Bodley Head, 2s. 6d.), as told in book form and 
illustrated so copiously in colour and ink by the Walt 
Disney Studios. The refrain, ‘‘ Who’s afraid of the big 
bad wolf,’’ runs through the whole whimsical story, and 
a number of new verses have been added for the further 
delectation of the child mind. 


The Life of a Star 


lady de Frece in her autobiography (‘‘ Recollections 
of Vesta Tilley,’”? Hutchinson, 18s., Illustrated) hardly 
displays a literary skill equal to her stage genius. Yet 
out of a rather monotonous chronicle of dates and facts 
springs an occasional good story. 

Vesta Tilley, who made her first public appearance at 
the age of four, is scornful of the present law which 
prohibits child performers, holding that it often 
stultifies genius and that the evils are much exaggerated. 
Certainly her own history is a strong argument for this 
opinion. For the decline of the Music Hall she blames, 
among other things, the ban on Foreign artistes; taking 
the view that it is impossible to fill a bill adequately 
without foreign talent and that restriction only produces 
retaliation by other countries. True, but other countries 
first imposed the ban. 

2 

A penetrating study of Australian social and political 
life and of a would-be Communist’s aristocratic yearnings 
is contained in Alison McDougall’s ‘‘ The Silver Dog ”’ 
(Lovat Dickson, 7s. 6d.). It is an unusual subject, 
skilfully handled. 


In ‘‘ Family Parade” (Nicholson & Watson, 7s. 6d.), 
Mr. Laurence Oliver gives us a fine character study of 
a gallant and charming old lady, who suddenly revolts 
against her family and decides at the age of over 80 to 
give up her stolid Victorian home to live in Italy. A 
most entertaining story. 


The eternal triangle is the theme oi Mr. Norman 
Walker’s attractively-written new novel, ‘‘ The Travel- 
ling Companion ”’ (Longmans, 7s. 6d.), the wife getting 
back her erring husband after the other lady had failed 
wholly to capture his heart. 


Miss Barbara Blackburn displays a delicate and 
sure handling of character in “‘ Lover Be Wise” 
(Cassells, 7s. 6d.), in which she traces the unsmooth 
course of romance for two young people who fall in love, 
marry in spite of parental disapproval, and escape the 
disaster that threatens them through the sudden death 
of the hero’s father. . 


... and Fiction | 


Humorist as Reformer 


Our Divorce law is full of absurdities and that delight- 
ful humorist Mr. A. P. Herbert makes the most 
entrancing fun out of them in his story of an agreeable 
couple’s efforts to get free from a marriage that has 
proved distasteful to both. Each has found a new partner 
to romance. The marriage is a civil one, Mr. Herbert 
is careful to emphasise, so all that is involved is the 
termination of what in reality amounts to a civil con- 
tract. But the law is the stumbling block; it demands 
an act of infidelity from one side or the other and will be 
satisfied with nothing less. So the unfortunate hero, 
much against his will, has to go through the farce of 
providing the law with the sort of evidence it requires. 
His first effort miscarries through the well-meaning 
stupidity of a hotel chambermaid; his second, more 
successiul, effort is ultimately frustrated through the 
intervention of the King’s Proctor. And so the ends of 
justice are served by “‘ three decent people being com- 
pelled to behave indecently ’” and “‘ four people being 
prevented from marrying the person of their choice.” 

The law is thus proved the “‘ Hass ” it is, while the 
reader is regaled all the way up to this distressing climax 
with a series of laughter-compelling episodes which 
the author’s delicate and delicious wit so plentifully 
provides for his entertainment. This humorously propa- 
gandist novel is felicitously entitled ‘‘ Holy Deadlock ” 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). 


M. Jules Romains, scholar, poet, philosopher, play- 
wright and novelist, has been working on his 
masterpiece ‘‘ Men of Good Will” (Les Hommes de 
Bonne Volonté) for twelve years and has just concluded 
Book III (‘‘ Childhood’s Loves’) of this philosophic 
novel without apparently as yet having reached any 
decision regarding the number of volumes that will be 
required to complete this work. The first two books 
were published in English in one volume, and now 
Messrs. Lovat Dickson have produced Book III (‘‘ Men 
of Good Will,” translated by Warre B. Wells, 7s. 6d.). 
For the benefit of readers, who may be getting a little 
bewildered by a long drawn-out narrative, an index and 
a summary are being added to the volumes as they are 
being published. 

Despite its strangeness of form, its literary 
and philosophic discursiveness and the  scrious 
purpose underlying the whole work, the novel cannot 
fail to appeal to a wide circle of English readers, if only 
because of its sharply defined portraits of various types 
of humanity in the modern life of Paris. 


INCURABLES 


Here, at the British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
at Streatham, we have a 100 of them—middle-class 
men and women. Many are in pain, others enfeebled 
by suffering and privation, some are blind and bed- 
ridden. We give them shelter, security and peace of 
mind. We help them to help themselves and to mend 
their broken spirits among pleasant company and 
homely surroundings. £23.000 a year is necessary for 
this and for the pensions we allot to other incurables. 
Who gives the money? Kind people who read these 
little a »peals in the press. Small donations soon mount 
up. Will you help us a little? Donations gratefully 


acknowledged by Secretary, 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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Theatre Notes 


By Russell Gregory 


It is always a mystery to me why in these 
sophisticated days the plots of musical comedies 
are more jejune than they ever were in the past. 
One can only say of the ‘‘ Three Sisters”’ at 
Drury-lane, that the three sisters eventually marry 
the men of their choice, though how the youngest 
one, Mary, could ever put up with such a cad as 
Gypsy Hood, nobody except the author will ever 
understand. 


Of course, it takes the full three acts to achieve 
this satisfactory result, and we are taken to Epsom 
Downs, to Marsden—wherever that may be—to an 
estaminet in France, and finish up in a blaze of 
inconsequent glory at Boulter’s Lock—or was it 
Molesey? It might as easily have been the 
Manchester Ship Canal so far as the plot is 
concerned. 


The author of this series of revue sketches is 
extremely fortunate in his cast—almost as fortunate 
as the composer in his orchestra, for both book 
and music are quite undistinguished. - What we 
should have done without Mr. Eliot Makeham’s 
brilliant character study, Miss Charlotte 
Greenwood’s charming gaucherie, Mr. Albert 
Burdon’s exuberance and Mr. Stanley Holloway’s 
expressionless stolidity, no one but Mr. Oscar 
Hammerstein will ever know. Nor need Mr. 
Jerome Kern be ashamed to hand Mr. Charles 
Prentice the palm for his excellent handling of a 
poor score. 


Still, what with real horses—I counted three of 
them—a real gaggle of geese, and a personal 
appearance of Boulter’s Lock, by kind permission 
of the Thames Conservancy, I suppose I should 
have been completely satisfied. But somehow I 
was not. 


“The Drums Begin” 


Propaganda plays are always to me a little tire- 
some, but when one is not quite sure what the 
author is tilting at, they become positively con- 
fusing. Mr. Howard Irving Young has a good 
deal to say about war and peace in ‘‘ The Drums 
Begin ’’ at the Embassy Theatre—none of it very 
new or convincing—and he has chosen as his 
method of getting his message over, the making of 
a film in which German as well as French artists 
are employed. 


Unfortunately for Mr. Young’s sermon, the film 
element tends to dominate the situation, with the 
result that the play wavers between farce and 
melodrama, to say nothing of an outsize in the way 
of long arms of coincidence. In the end I simply 
did not know whether Mr. Young was preaching 
against War, Peace, Nationalism or Talking 
Pictures. 


Walter Hudd, Reginald Tate, Hay Petrie, 
Franke Royde and Joyce Bland tried hard to make 
the characters flesh and blood ones, but I am afraid 
they were pure celluloid. 


“Macbeth 


The management of the Old Vic. has to shoulder 
a very grave responsibility. It has to produce the 
works of our greatest dramatist for an audience the 
majority of whom have not seen or even read the 
plays of Shakespeare. It is incumbent upon 
Miss Bayliss, therefore, to see that each play is 
cast as perfectly as may be, or else the whole idea 
of the scheme must fail. 


What the audience made of it all I do not know, - 
but I myself do ‘not believe that Shakespeare 
intended Macbeth to be a petulant and sulky 
schoolboy who went in perpetual fear of being sent 
to bed by his wife, his thanes or one of his lackeys. 
Nor do I believe that he would have mouthed and 
ranted and stamped his foot like a child of ten; he 
need not, I suggest, have always soliloquised on 
A flat and allegro vivace at that. I can find no 
textual evidence to support the idea that he looked 
in person like the bearded lady at Mitcham Fair. 
Mr. Charles Laughton, however, does not seem to 
agree with me in these matters, so I shall refrain 
from criticising his rendering of the part. 


Miss Flora Robson’s Lady Macbeth was a finely 
conceived and finely executed performance. It 
had strength, sincerity and restraint and was 
entirely free from affectation. The same may be 
said of Mr. Roger Livesey as Macduff. The scene 
in which he hears of the murder of his wife and 
children was one of the most moving things I have 
seen in years. He so completely dominated 
Macbeth that when Mr. Laughton screamed, ‘‘ Lay 
on, Macduff ’’ I realised that mentally I had been 
laying ten to one on him since the beginning of 
the evening. 


Mr. Guthrie’s production was, apart from an 
occasional lapse into fussiness, simple, effective 
and dignified. But I could have borne to see this 
Macbeth without the Thane of Cawdor. 


“ Sixteen" 
Although I did not care a hoot what Irene 
(‘‘ Sixteen ’’’) Lawrence thought about her 


mother’s second marriage, I found ‘‘ Sixteen ’’ by 
Aimée and Philip Stuart, at the Criterion Theatre, 
a delightful play. Like Mrs. MacNeil (Helen 
Haye) I should have described Irene’s behaviour 
as that of a jealous and badly brought up child. 
Dr. Sloane, however, in the person of 
H. G. Stoker, informed us that it was a mother- 
fixation which caused the trouble, so perhaps I 
should blame Freud rather than Aimée and 
Philip Stuart. 


In any case, Jennifer Lawrence (Fabia Drake) 
and Sir John Corbett, K.C. (Godfrey Tearle) were 
obviously suited to each other and I was glad for 
Antoinette Cellier’s sake that her mother-fixation 
was cured by a couple of drops of brandy and a 
few kind words from Dr. Sloane. 


I spent a charming evening with this family and 
I would not have missed the performances of 
Miss Muriel Aked and Miss Alexis France for all 
the Mother-fixations in the world. 
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Notes from a Musical Diary 
A Ballet and Mozart 


By Herbert Hughes 


= HE Haunted Ballroom,”’ so well produced 

the other evening at Sadlers Wells, 

marks the sturdy and steady development 
of ballet in this country. Mr. Geoffrey Toye, 
despite his new duties at Covent Garden, has found 
time to compose music to a libretto of his own 
invention and to give us, with the collaboration of 
Miss Ninette de Valois as choregraphist, a work fit 
to rank with the best ballets of our time. As the 
Ballets Russes have survived the decadent 
influences of the lamented Diaghileff and his 
young Paris friends, so Mr. Toye shows us that it 
is still possible to grip the attention and intrigue 
the senses and the imagination without resorting 
to the kind of facetious and deliberate eccentricities 
which lie outside the domain of pure music. 

Delirium and fear are in his story of the haunted 
ballroom with its phantom dancers, the Stranger 
Player, the incautious son, and the terrified father 
who dances himself to death—a story that might 
have been invented by Poe. One's delight, of 
course, was as much in the presentation of the 
story as in the story itself; in the art of the chore- 
graphist, of the dancers, and the composer- 
librettist. 

The young Australian artist, Robert Helpmann, 
made a good impression as the Master of Treginnis 
(he who dances himself to his doom) and a capital 
company included Alicia Markova, Beatrice 
Appleyard, Ursula Moreton, and William 
Chappell. 


Don Giovanni 

On the following evening came Don Giovanni. 
Though the production was always a delight to 
the eye—O. P. Smyth’s costumes and scenery had 
real distinction—I have heard better performances, 
but never heard or seen a better Don than 
Mr. Percy Heming’s. One of my more austere 
colleagues, to whom Mozart is sacrosanct, was 
afraid that Mr. Heming’s interpretation of the 
naughty gentleman inclined towards caricature ; he 
need not be—De Ponte and Mozart between them 
gave Mr. Heming his license and he did not abuse 
it for the fraction of a second. His Don was devil 
throughout, debonair and amusing, but consistent 
within the picture and the manner of the period as 
the period is understood to-day. He was, 
moreover, fortunate in having the Leporello of 
Mr. Franklyn Kelsey as a foil to his own con- 
ception of a part that is too often a caricature of 
an involuntary kind. Miss Miriam Licette brought 
a sweet dignity to the role of Donna Anna. 

The conductor, unfortunately, had his head so 
buried in the score, that the orchestral playing on 
this occasion was not up to the new high level 
known at the Wells. 

At Queen’s Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Sir Thomas Beecham and Mr. Huberman, taking 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto at the official 
tempo (which the composer, I understand, after- 
wards revised), gave us a somewhat mixed 


EN PASSANT 


Of all the famous Port Wines which bear the 
SANDEMAN name, there is one of peculiar 
interest in so far as both its quality and title 
are concerned. It is “Partners” Port —so 
named because it is the particular port favoured 
by the Sandeman directors. It is a fine “Ruby” 
wine — composed of choice wines specially 
selected from the best succeeded Vintages. If 
you like a full, rich, ruby Port, try “Partners.” 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


GEO. G. SANDEMAN SONS & CO. LTD., 20 $¢. Swithin’s Lane, B.C.4 


pleasure. Mr. Huberman is no superman, and 
his intonation, usually impeccable, suffered in the 
ordeal. A fine performance of Delius’s Paris held 
the audience enchanted : music, this, that is ageless 
and aloof from fashion, despite quaint resem- 
blances. here and there to the Don Juan of 
Richard Strauss. In the same programme was a 
Serenade by Clemens von Franckenstein, head of 
the Bavarian State Theatres and brother of the 
Austrian Minister in London. This is clearly the 
work of a sensitive artist, delicate and charming in 
each of its four movements, devoid of 
pretentiousness. 


New Ground 

We are living through a phase to-day when 
composers, more than ever before, must break 
‘“new ground ”’ if they are to attract attention. 
The idea, compounded so largely of snobbishness 
and vulgarity, is unconsciously fostered by the 
International Society for Contemporary Music, 
which has just been holding its annual festival at 
Florence. It is pleasant to reflect that when so 
many are anxious to achieve notoriety at any cost, 
even at an International Festival, there are others 
who are content to see beauty in a Grecian urn. 


The Shilling Theatre re-opens on Monday next 
(April 16) under the management of John Y. 


/Smart, with a play by H. C. Voller entitled 


‘Theme Song.’’ Voller is the author of 
** Sunshine House,’”’ which aroused a good deal of 
discussion when played at the Little Theatre a few 
months ago. 
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Gilt-Edged Issues 


Speculation in West African Mines 
[By Our City Editor] 


HOUGH the response to the Government’s 
offer of 3 per cent. Funding loan to the 
amount of £150,000,000 at 98 per cent. was 
sufficient to allow of only 90 per cent. of their 
requirements being allotted to large applicants, 
the issue has proved a serious damper to the gilt- 
edged market where the tone, in any event, was 
likely to be hesitant pending the Budget. No 
sooner had dealings in the new loan commenced, 
at a smal] discount, than the issue of £4,000,000 
of Liverpool Corporation stock was announced in 
three per cent. form at 963. Though this offer 
is fairly attractive in comparison with other British 
Corporation stocks available, it is asking a good 
deal of the Consol market to swallow such heavy 
meals of stock with the disturbing influence of the 
coming Budget acting as no aid to financial 
digestion. But such is the weight of cheap money 
that, with some official support, British funds have 
rapidly recovered. 

Investment stocks generally reflect the stagna- 
tion customary before a possible change in Income 
Tax rates and Home Railway stocks have been 
subdued by the Unions’ meetings to consider the 
question of the restoration of the 5 per cent. wage 
* cut ’? which has been in operation for the past 
three years. So much has appeared in print 
regarding the improvement in railway revenues 
that such a move on the part of the Unions is 
only to be expected; but, in fact, net revenues 
of the four groups last vear were some £9,000,000 
below the 1930 level and an increase in the wage 
bill would be economically absurd, however 
desirable. 


West African Mines 

When low interest rates and enormous taxation 
are the order of the day, and cheap money is 
officially our financial policy, it is only to be 
expected that any chance of speculative profits 
will be seized and the unhealthy boom in West 
African gold mines has assumed enormous pro- 
portions. 

When the boom has exhausted itself and the 
public is left with the greater proportion of the 
worthless shares, the dividend payers are likely 
to maintain their prices. Ashanti Goldfields’ 
prosperity is almost a by-word, for the profit last 
year was £747,218, the company paying a dividend 
of 50 per cent. with a capital bonus of 100 per cent. 
and then a final dividend of 20 per cent. with a 


. informative document. 


20 per cent. bonus on the increased capital. 
Bibiani is not yet a dividend-payer though the 
property is now producing, and it is sufficiently 
wealthy for Ashanti to have acquired large 
interests. 

Taquah and Abosso which has a capital of 
£240,000 in 4s. shares paid 28} per cent. in 
dividends last year, and the monthly profit is now 
running at about £11,000 against £8,250 a year 
ago, so that prospects must be reckoned as bright 
with the price of gold around 135s. per ounce. 
The interim dividend this year was again 9% per 
cent. 

Aristons 

The other big producer, Ariston, has had a 
chequered financial career, but has emerged 
victorious since the establishment of the gold pre- 
mium. The company has now a capital of 
£655,000 in 2s. 6d. shares and paid a dividend 
of 20 per cent. for 1932-33, the interim for the 
current year being 15 per cent. During the past 
two or three months average profits have been 
reduced by some technical trouble, but this is now 
reported to have been corrected and better results 
are expected in the next few months. The shares 
at about 10s. 6d. appear to have possibilities, apart 
from those of mere gambling counters, assuming 
some advance this year in dividend as is indicated 
by the interim payment. 


Imperial Chemical Industries 

The report of Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., for 1933 is, as befits that of Britain’s leading 
‘“‘ big business ’’ combine, a most interesting and 
I.C.I. has an_ issued 
capital of over £77,000,000, with a market valua- 
tion of over 1} times this amount, and the combine 
earned gross profits of £7,663,945 for 1933, against 
£6,415,423 for the previous vear, £1,000,000 being 
placed to depreciation, while the ordinary dividend 
requires £3,062,967, the rate being 7} per cent. for 
1933, compared with 6 per cent. for 1932. The 
deferred shares receive a dividend of 1 per cent. 
for the past year, also against nil for 1932, while 
£1,000,000 is placed to reserves and the amount 
carried forward is increased by £22,000. 

The directors’ report reviews the various 
branches of the combine’s activities and pays a 
tribute to the ‘‘ many advantages to British 
industry ’’ brought by the Import Duties Act, 
during the difficult conditions of the depression. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Tete! Funds exceed £43,000,000. Total Income exceeds £10,742,000. 


LONDON : 6), Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


EDINBURGH : 64, Princes Street. 
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Insurance Problems 
Annuities 
By A. H. Clarke 


From the amount of correspondence | have 
received from readers on the subject of annuities, 
it is evident that the subject is one of great interest. 
One correspondent, writing from the South of 
France, asks that I should publish a selection 
from enquiries I have had put to me, with my 
suggestions. It gives me much pleasure to do so! 

P, R. St. E. France, writes : 

“T have on deposit in England £15,000. Your 
articles suggest that I might use this capital more 
advantageously. I am 58 and have no dependents.” 


Answer: I suggest a guaranteed annuity. £15,000 
will purchase an annual income of £1,076 1s. 3d. for 
life. As you are resident in France the annuity 
could be paid direct to your Bank, and no income 
tax would be deducted.” 


(A guaranteed annuity provides that should the 
annuitant die before he has received in annual pay- 
ments the original amount invested, the balance will 
be refunded to his estate). 

J. H., Yorkshire, writes : 

“ (1) What effect, if any, has the lowering of 
interest rates by the Government had on the pur- 
chase of annuities? (2) Does an annuity of, say, 
£200, cost more or less than formerly? (8) Is the 
recipient liable to income tax? If so, is the tax 
deducted when the annuity is paid? 

Answer: (1) The effect was a general appreciation 
in purchase prices. . 


(2) Assume age 60. Two years ago an annuity o 
£200 per annum cost £2,100. To-day it costs £2,274. 
(3) Income tax is deducted before annuity is paid. 

]. M. in Plymouth writes : 

“Tl am contemplating investing £3,000 in annuity. 
My age is 66. My wife’s age 64. What do you 
advise ? 

Answer: A joint annuity. £3,000 will purchase 
a joint annuity of £252 6s. per annum, paid half- 
yearly, reducing by one-third at the first death. In 
other words, the survivor will receive £168 4s. per 
annum, paid half-yearly, as long as he or she lives. 

There is another feature about this form of 
investment which I have not mentioned; that is, 
if the intending purchaser is not in good health, 
most companies will allow a better rate of interest 
on the capital. A medical examination in cases 
of this kind is essential. 

I cannot emphasise too strongly that the 
purchase of an annuity, while in many cases it can 
mean the difference between want and comparative 
comfort, should be considered very carefully before 
any action is taken—particularly when one has 
dependents. The following two rules cover the 
question in a general way :— 

A bachelor or widower with no dependents: An 
immediate or guaranteed annuity. 

A married couple with no dependents: A joint 
annuity reducing by one-third at first death. 

In conclusion, one must realise that one of the 
results of the present state of the money market 
is an uncertainty that the present rates of interest 
payable on annuities will be maintained. I do not 
mean that investments already made will be 
affected—but that the purchase price is likely to 
appreciate; in other words, annuities may cost 
more in the near future, 


The Cinema 
By Mark Forrest 


WISH that Hollywood would acquire some 
knowledge about Oxford and the Oxford 
undergraduate. Just after the war some of them 
were not quite up to standard, but none of them 
was so bad as the American notion of him. 
Prejudices die hard and in ‘‘The World Changes”’ 
at the Regal, it is apparent that Hollywood still 
believes the so-called Oxford accent to be that of 
an upper housemaid on her best behaviour. It 
still, also, continues to think that an undergraduate 
addresses his father as pater, and that his education 
is confined to keeping his side whiskers the same 
length. 

I had thought that these and similar ideas, such 
as the one that every Englishman wears an 
eyeglass, had been thrown on the dust-heap 
together with two or three of our own notions about 
Americans ; for instance, that they all chewed gum 
and spat across the room, but evidently I was 
wrong. 

All this is a great pity for the theme of ‘‘ The 
World Changes "’ was conceived on a big scale. 
Here was to be the history of the meat-packing 
industry, beginning with the pioneers in Dakota 
and ending, via Chicago, in Wall Street, where the 
money so hardly won was to be thrown down the 
drain. But where the wasters are so waisted, and 
the drain is the Cloaca Maxima, the anger of the 
only man who has worked becomes ludicrous along 
with everything else. 

The Pioneer 

Paul Muni plays the hardened pioneer and the 
real interest in the picture lies in the spectacle of 
his advancing years. His performance in his last 
film left him in the final round for the award for the 
best piece of acting seen during the year, and his 
acting here displays plenty of talent, but he must 
have better material if he is to gain the gold medal. 
The world is constantly changing, but it is nothing 
like this film yet. 

‘* Only Yesterday,’’ at the New Gallery, is 
remarkable for the performance of Margaret 
Sullavan. The plot is wildly improbable, 
depending as it does upon the non-recognition by 
a man of his mistress—and that even after he has 
enjoyed her society intimately again—neither does 
she call attention to his short-sightedness. 
Founded on fallacies such as these, one cannot 
become very interested in what life holds for the 
characters, but Margaret Sullavan's acting saves 
the picture from disintegrating altogether. She 
resists the temptation to make the woman mawkish, 
and at times by the quality of her talent almost 
persuades one that she is portraying a live creature 
who is behaving in a credible fashion, instead of 
the impossible puppet to whose chariot wheels she 
is bound. 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. 
“ Last Week Brieux's Famous Drama 
LA ROBE ROUGE” (a) 
ini be, “90° SOUTH” (U) 
Com. Saturday April 14, premiere 
“ CHARLEMAGNE" (A) with Raimu 


(Ger. 2981) 
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Broadcasting Notes 
By ALAN HOWLAND 


T is a hard life for the ordinary listener. Not 
only does the B.B.C. instruct him nearly all 
day on some subject or other, but it even tries to 
interfere in his private affairs. The latest is that 
the B.B.C. has issued a decree, and you and I, 
my masters, have to learn all over again how to 
tell the time. Our wives will give charming tea 
parties at sixteen o’clock, and when we have 
finished our work at about half past eighteen, we 
shall dash away from the office like thirteen 
o'clock, to hear the exciting talk at five minutes 
past nineteen. 


It is good to know that whereas our watches and 
clocks will at once become obsolete, the B.B.C. 
will not be embarrassed by the change-o er, since 
the studio clocks have no figures on them. It 
does not seem to have struck the author of this 
brilliant riposte that, even so, the hands will have 
to go round the dial twice in every twenty-four 
hours and will, figures or no, still read 5.15 when 
every enlightened member of the staff knows it is 
really 17.15. 


Twenty-Four Hour Conscious 


And what of Big Ben? Is it not rather ominous 
that he should go out of commission just at this 
juncture? Is he having private striking lessons 
from Sir John Reith so as to be able to negotiate 
the ’teens and twenties without a hiccough? And 
what is poor Ben going to strike at midnight ? 
Twenty-four, or nought? 


I cannot believe that this interfering effort to 
make the public twenty-four-hour-conscious can 
have originated at the B.B.C. Even the brightest 
of the bright broadcasting bovs would surely not 
be allowed so much licence. No, I believe our 
dear Government has got some weird scheme up 


its sleeve which will enable it to pry more deeply 
into our private lives and has suborned the B.B.C. 
to do the dirty work. The B.B.C., with a great 
show of conferring a benefit on humanity, has 
quietly knuckled under to Downing Street and the 
ordinary listener, as usual, will have to put up 
with the consequences. 


-The Freedom of the Air 


If | am right, and the idea was not incubated 
at Portland Place, I cannot but view the future 
with alarm. The Government already virtually 
decides what speakers shall appear before the 
microphone when certain topics are to be discussed. 
If Mr. So-and-So's credentials are not acceptable 
to one or other of the Government Offices, his talk 
is either returned as unsuitable or mysteriously 
withdrawn at the last moment. If this sort of 
thing goes on, we may have compulsory French 
lessons, compulsory talks on the necessity for 
complete disarmament and Government spokesmen 
will be allowed the freedom of the microphone to 
boost this or that unpopular measure and to tell 
us how often to clean our teeth. 


I do not altogether blame our politicians. They 
have got their claws into the B.B.C. and they see 
no reason why they should not exploit it. But | 
do blame the B.B.C. for not supporting its 
listeners—who provide it with money-—against the 
bureaucrats. 


Personally, I will have nothing to do with the 
twenty-four hour clock. The railways are in 
favour of it, says the B.B.C. And who keeps the 
railways going, my masters? You and I, or the 


B.B.C.? One of these davs when Portland Place 
is rid of cant and hypocrisy and of toadying to 
officialdom, we shall cease to call a spade an 
agricultural implement for the trituration of the 
soil and our dinner time will not look like the result 
of an International Rugger match. 
we must suffer in silence. 


Until then 
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